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Help  Your  Band 

Get  One  of  These  Fine  Drum  Major 

Twirling  Batons 

A  snappy  well  equipped  drum  major  is  the  pride  of  every  band.  No 
school  band  is  complete  without  one.  On  parade  a  strutting  major- 
domo  always  starts  the  applause.  Here  is  the  way  you  get  the  com¬ 
plete  drum  major’s  outfit  for  your  band  absolutely  free.  Go  out 
and  get  thirty-five  of  your  band  members  to  subscribe  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  official  organ  of  the  National  School  Band 
Association.  A  full  year’s  subscription  costs  but  sixty  cents — Two- 
Ouarters-and-a-Dime.  That  pays  for  ten  big  issues — every  month 
except  July  and  August.  Send  these  thirty-five  subs,  with  your 
remittance,  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN;  and  your  choice  of  these 
two  batons,  and  the  instruction  book,  “How  to  Twirl  a  Baton,” 
will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  postpaid  and  absolutely  free  of  cost. 

You  Get  More  Than  Your  Money’s  Worth 
You  Do  Not  Pay  Anything  for  the  Baton 

What  is  the  enrollment  of  your  band?  Fifty?  Maybe  a  hundred!  And  all  we 
ask  is  that  thirty-five  subscribe  to  the  finest  magazine  published  for  school 
musicians.  Only  sixty  cents  a  year.  Only  six  cents  a  month.  Every  issue  is  worth 
ten  times  that  amount.  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  tells  you  in  stories  and  pictures 
how  to  (iet  the  most  out  of  your  instrument;  how  to  march;  who  is  winninji  the 
prizes;  how  to  organize  a  dance  band  or  a  drum  corps.  It  gives  you  all  the  news 
and  pictures  of  other  school  musicians  and  school  bands  and  orchestras.  You’ll 
lose  half  the  fun  of  being  a  school  musician  if  you  don’t  read  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 

Leading  directors  and  artists  will  tell  you  just  how  contest  numbers  should  be 
pIayed~to  win.  You’ll  laugh  at  the  jokes,  and  you’ll  get  a  thrill  when  you  see 
your  own  picture  or  a  story  about  yourself.  Every  issue  will  fascinate  you,  and 
you  will  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  .And  there  are 
ten  big  issues,  all  for  60c  a  year,  only  6c  a  month. 

“How  to  Twirl  a  Baton” 
Instruction  Book  FREE 
with  Outfit 

The  instructions  in  this  book  are  written  especially 
for  the  layman  who  starts  from  “scratch”. 

Every  movement  has  its  illustration  and  diagram 
with  a  simplified  and  easy-to-understand  descrip¬ 
tion. 

It  is  p3ssib!e  to  learn  the  secret  of  this  fascinating 
art  in  a  few  hours  of  practice  all  by  yourself. 

Can’t  you  ima'^ine  the  “kick”  you’d  get  out  of  twirl¬ 
ing  a  shining  baton  out  in  the  back  yard  even  if  you 
never  intend  to  show  ’em  your  “stuff”  on  parade? 


Act  Now!  Get  Results! 

Hundreds  of  school  bands  have  sent  in  subs  for  their  entire  enroll¬ 
ment — with  no  free  prize.  Here  is  your  chance  to  get  this  wonderful 
outfit  for  only  thirty-five  subs.  This  offer  is  limited.  Besides  you 
need  the  outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Get  this  over  for  your 
band.  You  can.  It’s  up  to  you. 


The  School  Musician  ^^cHicAGo.*lLL'''"' 

The  Junior  Baton,  illustrated  on  the  left,  it  made  of  a  new  metal  which  is  light,  yet  strong,  and  it 
chromium  plated  so  that  it  glistens  and  sparkles  In  daylight  or  under  electric  lights.  It  weighs 
but  sixteen  ounces  and  it  34  inches  long.  It  it  designed  for  straight  signal  work.  The  shaft  it 
H-inch  diameter,  is  correctly  balanced  and  weighted,  yet  it  is  light  enough  so  that  it  will  not  tire 
either  boy  or  girl  on  a  long  parade.  The  ball  is  practically  undeniable.  You  may  handle  it,  use 
it,  and  abuse  it  without  worrying  even  if  you  do  drop  it  on  the  pavement. 

The  Spiral  Twirling  Baton  is  just  like  the  signal  baton  except  that  it  is  specially  designed  and 
balanced  for  twirling.  Length  36  inches— weight  twenty-six  ounces.  With  the  instruction  book 
and  a  little  practice  any  boy  or  girl  can  quickly  master  the  art,  and  your  band  will  have  a  drum 
major  that  will  be  the  headline  attraction  of  the  outfit. 
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^  Since  she  was  12  years 
I  old,  Maude  Deist  Beringer  has  been 
'  playing  the  comet.  In  her  fifteen 
■  years’  professional  experience  she 

'  has  traveled  internationally  with 

Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  as  a  comet 
soloist;  played  in  the  pits  of  leading 
Metropolitan  theaters;  performed 
for  the  national  voice  of  radio;  and 
made  herself  famous  as  an  artist  of 
the  instrument.  She  was  one  of  the 
founder  members  of  the  Chicago 
Woman’s  Symphony;  and  she  has 
soloed  with  some  of  the  country’s 
foremost  bands.  Today  she  is  teach¬ 
ing  over  200  pupils  regularly,  and 
instructing  in  5  prominent  Chicago 
schools.  She  is  a  cometist  of  wide 
and  varied  experience  and  there  is 
’  sound  judgment  and  importance 
back  of  her  endorsement  of  the  new 
Martin  comet. 

Wc  want  TOO  to  so  to  'your  !locaI  Martiii 
Dcolcr’a  and  try  thia  new  comet.  See  how 
easy  it  blows;  how  easy  its  action;  how  qaickly 
it  responds  to  yonr  smallest  attack;  then  see 
how  quickly  you  reach  tremendous  Tolume. 
You’ll  notice  the  unusual  tone  quality,  neither 
flucsel  nor  trampet,  strictly  comet.  Obserre 
these  flne  qualities.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
hare  an  instrament  in  stock,  write  to  the  fac¬ 
tory  for  descriptiyelitemture.  Inrcstisate.  H 
MARTIN  RAND  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
902  Martin  Rullding,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


HARRY  PEDLER  &  CO,  Inc. 


CuManAuiU  clorinoft  and  flufot 


DEPT.  902,  ELKHART.  INDIANA 


9  Talk  about  SwankI 
Glamourl  ClastI 
Boy,  this  new  Clari¬ 
net  by  Pedlar  has 
more  sparklinq,  daz¬ 
zling  beauty  than  the 
Diamond  Horse 
Shoe  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Opera;  and 
it  has  everything  to 
back  it  up.  Tonel 
Volumel  Resonance 
from  top  to  bottom  I 
Just  a  real  "Silk 
Hat"  Clarinet.  See 
your  local  Pedler 
Dealer  or  write  for 
more  facts,  catalog, 
prices  and  terms. 
This  instrument  will 
Improve  your  clari- 
netlng  fifty  per  cent. 
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WE  ARE 
MAKING  AMERICA 


When  the  Meson  City  High  School  Bend, 
under  the  direction  of  Cerleton  Lee  Stewert, 
finished  its  performence  in  the  Netionel 
Contest  et  Oes  Moines  lest  spring,  one  of 
the  judges,  himself  e  professionel  bend 
leeder  of  internetionel  feme,  wes  moved 
to  remerk,  "Thet  is  the  finest  bend  perform¬ 
ence  I  heve  ever  heerd,  end  I  heve  pleyed 
with  some  mighty  fine  bends,  including 
Souse's." 

Mr.  Stewert  hes  full  cherge  of  the  instru- 
mentel  music  deportment  of  Meson  City 
Public  Schools.  He  is  e  very  young  men 
to  heve  esteblished  such  en  eminent  rec¬ 
ord,  ettributeble,  perheps,  to  the  feet  thet 
he  begen  the  serious  study  of  the  cornet 
et  the  tender  ege  of  seven.  B.  D.  Gillilend 
of  the  Werren  Militery  Bend  School  wes 
his  first  instructor. 

At  fourteen  Cerleton  become  e  student 
of  Frenk  Simon,  who  incidentelly  secured 


for  him  his  first  professionel  job,  ploying 
solo  cornet  for  the  summer  with  the  Cleer 
Leke,  lowe.  Bend.  Cerleton  held  thet  choir 
for  four  yeers.  He  elso  pleyed  with  the 
Meson  City  Bend,  et  thet  time  under  the 
the  direction  of  Herry  Keeler. 

His  next  instructor  wes  Edwin  Llewelyn, 
then  first  trumpeter  with  the  Chicego  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestre.  Cerleton  wes  en  erdent 
student  end  went  to  the  University  of  lowe 
for  more  of  thet  which  he  sought.  He 
pleyed  solo  cornet  with  the  university 
bend  end  first  trumpet  with  the  orchestre. 
Leter  et  the  Conservetory  of  Music  et 
Ithece  he  studied  for  three  yeers  under  the 
femed  Petrick  Conwey,  ploying  in  his  pro¬ 
fessionel  bend  during  the  summer.  He  elso 
served  es  comet  instructor  during  his  school 
term,  end  pleyed  first  choir  cornet  in  the 
conservetory  bend.  He  completed  his  four 
yeer  course  under  Ernest  Williems  end  re¬ 


ceived  his  Bechelor  of  Music  Degree  in 
1930. 

Immedietely  offer  greduetion  Mr.  Stewert 
went  into  his  first  teeching  position  et  Elize- 
beth.  New  Jersey,  where  he  hod  cherge  of 
bends  end  orchestres  in  five  junior  high 
schools.  A  yeer  leter  he  eccepted  his 
present  position  in  his  home  stete  where  he 
now  hes  en  essistent  in  the  grede  schools 
end  en  instructor  of  strings. 

In  his  four  yeers  of  teeching  Mr.  Stewert 
hes  rolled  up  en  envieble  record  in  the  con¬ 
tests.  In  New  Jersey  his  Hemilton  Junior 
High  School  Bend  won  first  piece.  His 
Meson  City  Bend  end  Orchestre  heve  teken 
Firsts  in  every  Stete  end  Netionel  contest 
entered. 

He  is  e  mild  mennered  men  of  fine  end 
sensitive  teste  end  high  musicel  ideels.  He 
is  e  loveble  cherecter,  end  one  who  will  go 
fer  end  eccomplish  much  to  Meke  Americe 
Musicel. 
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FAY 

BAND  METHOD 

A  New,  Comprehensive 
and  Practical  Method  for 
Band  Instruments  and  Band 
Ensemble 

Teacher's  Manual  . $1.50 

Cornet  or  Trumpet . 75 

Slide  Trombone,  Bass  Clef . 75 

Alto,  Circular  Alto  or 

Mellophone . 75 

French  Horn .  .75 

Baritone,  Bass  Clef . 75 

Eb  Tuba  or  Bass . 75 

BBb  Tuba  or  Bass.  . . 75 

Bb  Clarinet . 75 

Oboe . 75 

Flute  or  Piccolo . 75 

Bassoon  . 75 

Soprano  or  Tenor  Saxophone.  .75 

Alto  or  Baritone  Saxophone.  .75 

Drums  and  Bells . 75 

SPECIAL  SCHOOL  DISCOUNT  20% 

Just  Released 

FAY 

STRING  METHOD 

Violin  . $0.75 

Viola . 75 

Cello  . 75 

String  Bass . 75 

Piano  Manual  (to  accompany 
any  or  all  Fay  String  Book).  1.50 


WRITE  for  copy  of  any  par!  |> 
TOr^AY  Band  Method  M 

for  examination  .  .  .jf 

MUSIC  SERVICE 

Educational  Dept. 


1 1 1  East  14th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Editor's 


Symphony  Music  Tops  World  Show 

•  Nearly  four  hundred  thousand  people,  probably  an 
all  time  record  for  attendance  at  a  single  month’s 
series  of  symphony  concerts,  attended  those  of  the 
Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Ford  Gardens  at  A 
Century  of  Progress  between  the  dates  of  June  16 
and  July  16.  This  record  has  been  maintained  through 
the  summer,  while  at  the  other  end  of  the  Fair 
grounds  on  Swift  Bridge  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  served  equal  numbers  with  its  daily 
concerts. 

The  import  of  this  information  is  its  conviction  that 
the  vast  public  of  the  United  States  does  like  sym¬ 
phonic  music.  The  observer  finds,  at  either  of  these 
spots  within  the  Fair  gates,  that  the  seats  are  filled 
hours  before  the  concerts  are  scheduled  to  begin. 
These  people  represent  a  fair  cross-section  of  the 
American  people.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for 
this  kind  of  music,  and  one  of  the  strongest  factors 
which  has  led  to  this  result  is  our  instrumental  in¬ 
struction  in  the  public  schools. 

Altogether,  over  600  different  selections  have  been 
presented  by  the  Detroit  Orchestra  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Counting  each  presentation  of  a  composition 
separately,  1,450  selections  have  been  presented,  not 
including  encores.  The  orchestra  has  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  libraries  in  the  world,  and  during  the  summer,  it 
has  been  exhausted.  Type  of  selections  has  ranged 
from  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Tschaikowsky  and  Sibelius 
to  Victor  Herbert,  Franz  Lehar,  and  John  Philip 
Sousa. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects  of  the 
Detroit  Symphony  season  in  Chicago  is  the  indefatig¬ 
able  energy  of  its  conductor,  Victor  Kolar.  Of  the 
160  concerts  played,  totaling  more  than  300  hours, 
Mr.  Kolar  has  directed  156  of  them. 


10  Years  ...  3  Centuries 

9  It  is  really  amazing,  when  one  begins  to  make  com¬ 
parisons  and  draw  contrasts,  to  consider  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  last  ten  years  in  estab¬ 
lishing  instrumental  music  as  a  definite  working 
part  of  our  American  school  system.  For  although 
many  schools  dabbled  Ih  an  instrumental  side-line 
prior  to  that  time,  it  has  really  been  only  during  the 
past  ten  years  that  well  planned  and  conducted  band 
and  orchestra  instruction  has  found  foothold  and  at¬ 
tracted  public  interest  and  support.  Now  consider 
this  announcement. 

“Three  hundred  years  of  American  high  school 
education  will  be  celebrated  during  the  coming  school 
year  in  commemoration  of  the  founding  of  Boston 
Latin  School  in  1635.” 


Easy  Chair 

There!  We  hope  that  did  not  take  your  breath 
away.  It  is  just  a  little  salve  to  soothe  your  troubled 
nerves  when  on  occasion  you  may  feel  a  trifle  dis¬ 
couraged  because  the  instrumental  department  of  your 
high  school  isn’t  given  the  reverence,  or  even  the  co¬ 
operation,  that  is  bestowed  upon  the  three  hundred 
year  old  academic  department.  Ten  years — three 
hundred  years.  Quite  a  difference. 

The  celebration,  to  get  back  to  that,  affects  five 
million  students  and  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
teachers  in  the  high  schools  of  the  United  States. 
Student  combined  groups,  one  of  every  four  families 
in  the  country  will  be  constantly  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  our  present  high  school  education,  con¬ 
tracted  with  that  offered  in  1635  by  the  Boston  school. 


The  Symphony  Awaits  You 

•  There  are  eighteen  thousand  professional  musi¬ 
cians  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  has  been  said  by 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  best  informed  sym¬ 
phony  directors  in  the  east  that  when  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Opera  Orchestra,  the  New  York  Philharmonic,  and 
the  New  York  Symphony  are  all  going,  as  they  gener¬ 
ally  are  during  the  winter  season,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  assemble  out  of  New  York  musicians  another 
orchestra  of  a  hundred  first-class  symphony  players. 

So  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  opportunity  and 
plenty  of  need  for  the  jazz-less  type  of  instrumental 
performer  our  high  schools  are  turning  out.  Boys 
and  girls  who  win  state  and  national  flrst  divisions 
have  every  reason  to  be  encouraged,  and  to  go  on, 
with  preparations  to  meet  the  growing  public  demand 
for  symphonic  music.  Numerically  speaking,  the  fin¬ 
est  musicians  in  the  land  are  gathered  in  New  York, 
and  if  symphonic  performers  in  sufficient  numbers 
are  not  to  be  found  there,  they  are  not  to  be  found 
anywhere. 

The  next  twenty  years  will  see  a  tremendous  swing 
in  the  public  taste  to  symphonic  music.  That  move¬ 
ment  has  already  begun.  It  will  gain  momentum  rap¬ 
idly.  Instrumental  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
Is  one  of  the  most  influential  movements  for  social 
betterment  that  has  ever  taken  hold  of  this  country. 


About  the  Opposite  Page 

•  So  many  people  have  asked  for  prints  of  “I  Am 
Music”  that  it  is  reproduced  here  for  those  who  wish 
it.  A  print  of  this  bit  of  illuminated  blank  verse, 
the  illustration  in  color  printed  on  fine  engraver’s 
paper  suitable  for  framing,  will  be  sent  free  to  any¬ 
one  requesting  it  when  subscribing. 


7am2fusic 

f  toiCE  OF  THE  Universe;  Priestess  of 
y  Earth,  Life’s  Lyric  of  Love,  am  L  Song 
^  of  angels  in  the  house  of  good;  the 
snare  and  delusion  of  hell. 

I  whisper  of  passion;  I  breathe  romance;  I  am 
the  inspiration  for  work  and  play.  Though  I 
am  a  balm  of  peace,  yet  on  the  battlefields  I 
stir  men’s  hearts  and  urge  them  on  to  greater 
deeds  of  valor.  I  dwell  in  the  peaceful  cham¬ 
bers  of  content,  but  I  am  present  always  in 
the  pits  of  war.  I  lead  true  lovers  to  the  altar, 

I  muse  by  the  cradle,  I  stalk  by  the  open  grave. 

I  am  the  incense  upon  which  devout  prayers 
rise  heavenward.  I^ow  me,  and  I  will  com¬ 
fort  you  always. 

If  my  song  be  in  your  heart  you  will  hear  my 
voice  in  the  babble  of  the  brook,  the  chant 
of  the  birds,  the  rustle  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
billows  of  the  sea.  'The  wind  and  the  rain  and 
the  flowers  and  the  dew  all  speak  to  you  of 
me.  The  rumble  of  traffic,  the  clatter  of  hoofs, 
the  hum  of  the  motor,  the  song  of  the  mill; 
ah !  I  charge  the  very  air. 

Down  through  the  ages  I  have  walked  with 
men,  yet  none  have  ever  fathomed  me.  With 
the  prince  and  the  beggar  I  roam  the  earth 
and  all  men  love  me.  For  I  am  the  spirit  of 
the  very  best  that  is  in  diem,  and  they  praise 
and  strive  for  the  best  that  is  within  me.  1  am 
the  soul  of  the  arts.  1  am  Music. 

—ROBERT  L.  SHEPHERD 
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Utah  Stata  Agricultural  Collaga  at  Logan.  A.  R.  McAllittar  of  Joliat,  III.,  and  Prof.  N.  W.  Christiantan  of  tha  collaga't  Music  Dapt. 

wara  diractor  and  managar,  raspactivaly,  of  tha  band. 


Music  CAMPS 

of  1934 


•  ANOTHER  SUMMER  has  slipped 
away,  but  the  memory  of  happy  hours 
spent  at  “camp”  lingers  on.  From  the 
time  that  bumble  bee  tried  to  get  honey 
out  of  your  music  when  you  were 
practicing  your  solo  under  the  trees, 
to  the  time  you  asked  that  sweet, 
young  violinist  to  the  final  dance — it 
was  a  grand  summer. 

National  Music  Camp,  or  “Inter- 
lochen,”  as  it  is  better  known,  was  the 
first  to  organize  as  an  exclusive  high 
school  student  haven  of  summer  music 
study,  although  Ernest  Williams  has 
been  taking  summer  students  at  his 
rendezvous  in  the  Catskills  for  fif¬ 
teen  years  or  more.  This  year  twenty- 
five  states  sent  their  high  school  pro¬ 
teges  to  this  beauty  spot  in  Michigan, 
made  internationally  famous  by  the 
inimitable  Joseph  E.  Maddy.  Then, 
too,  the  supervisors  and  college  wing, 
begun  two  years  ago,  has  become  an 
important  characteristic.  Supervisors 
and  alumni  came  this  year  from  twen¬ 
ty-nine  states  and  Canada,  enrolling 
over  a  hundred  and  swelling  the  total 
student  body  high  above  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  mark. 

Nor  was  the  faculty  personnel  lack¬ 
ing  in  celebrities  this  year.  Mr.  Maddy 
has  a  unique  talent  in  being  able  to 
gather  around  him  assistants  and  in¬ 
structors  of  the  highest  order  of  musi¬ 
cal  nobility.  His  guest  conductor  tablet 
is  a  gilt-edge  list  of  ultra  celebrities. 

In  the  band  department  there  were 
Harry  F.  Clarke,  supervisor  of  bands, 
and  Ralph  E.  Rush,  director  of  music, 
GlenviUe  High  School,  both  of  Cleve¬ 
land;  and  in  the  orchestra  division 
there  was  Adam  P.  Lesinsky,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  School  Orchestra 
Association,  to  assist  Mr.  Maddy. 


The  annual  clinic  of  the  Band  and 
Orchestra  Association  members,  held 
the  last  two  weeks  of  the  Interlochen 
season,  has  proven  eminently  success¬ 
ful  in  the  early  disposition  of  associa¬ 
tion  business.  Here  the  contest  num¬ 
bers  are  decided  upon  suflSciently  in 
advance  of  the  opening  of  school,  so 
that  the  list  can  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  interested  directors  at  a  time  when 
it  is  most  needed  and  most  welcome. 
•  •  • 

Another,  smaller  but  thriving,  vaca¬ 
tion-school  in  the  same  state,  is  the 


Under  fhe  direction  of  Donald  Carpp, 
supervisor  of  music  at  Fowlarville, 
Michigan,  and  Clarence  Roth,  super¬ 
visor  of  music,  Greenville,  Michigan, 
the  Central  Michigan  Music  Camp 
enjoyed  its  third  season,  with  an 
increase  over  last  year's  enrollment. 


Central  Michigan  Music  Camp  at  Rock 
Lake  near  Vestaburg.  They  have  a 
short  season  of  two  weeks,  and  the 
tuition  is  so  reasonable,  about  $15, 
that  any  high  school  musician  may 
easily  attend  on  a  picnic  budget,  have 
more  fun,  and  at  the  same  time  gar¬ 
ner  some  worth-while  instruction  and 
practice  in  band,  orchestra,  and  choral 
work.  Donald  Carpp,  supervisor  of 
music,  Fowlerville,  and  Clarence  Roth, 
with  the  same  kind  of  a  Job  at  Green¬ 
ville,  are  the  directors  of  this  camp. 
This  year  they  had  an  enrollment  of 
fifty-four,  which  is  an  increase  over 
last  year’s  forty-three.  This  was  their 
third  year. 

Cleo  Fox  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
and  William  W,  Norton,  of  Flint,  came 
up  this  year  to  guest  conduct.  In  add! 
tion  to  the  camp  directors  mentioned 
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above,  who  take  the  orcheatra  and 
band,  respectively,  there  was  a  fine 
faculty  this  year.  These  small  camps 
are  like  the  bit  of  leaven  in  the  barrel 


Tha  Williams  Music  Camp  boasts 
of  having  ona  of  tha  faw — rf  not  tha 
only  ona — accordion  playars  In  music 
camps — Marion  btnira  of  Knoxvilla, 
Illinois.  Basidas  tha  accordion,  Ma¬ 
rion  plays  comat  and  drums. 

of  meal,  they  are  helping  a  lot  with 
the  ‘‘Make  America  Musical”  Job. 

a  a  o 

Eastward,  in  the  heart  of  the  Cats¬ 
kills,  is  the  oldest  summer  rendezvous 
for  instrumental  music  and  instruction 
and  practice  we  have  yet  to  find. 
Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war 
Ernest  Williams  began  giving  practice 
accommodations  and  lessons  to  his 
summer  pupils  at  his  picturesque 
mountain  refuge  about  a  hundred 
miles  up  the  river  from  Manhattan. 
If  you  go  there  now,  you  will  find  a 
little  city  of  summer  cottages  in  the 
shadpw  of  an  immense  structure 
which  accommodates  under  one  roof  a 
huge  auditorium,  the  boys’  dormi¬ 
tories,  and  the  general  offices  of  the 
Ernest  Williams  Music  Camp. 

But  it  is  not  the  fine  equipment;  it 
is  not  its  magic  spot  two  thousand 
feet  up  among  the  pines  of  the  his¬ 
toric  Catskills;  it  is  not  these  physical 
assets  that  distinguish  the  Williams 
Camp  apart  from  all  others.  Its  ex¬ 
traordinary  faculty  facilities  does  that. 
For  this  camp  lies  within  calling  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  swarming  colony  of  music 
celebrities  and  teachers.  Many  of  the 
finest  artist  musicians  of  New  York 
City  who  make  their  summer  home  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  camp  are 
definitely  connected  with  the  school, 
and  there  are  innumerable  others  right 
at  hand,  so  that  the  student  has  prac¬ 
tically  unlimited  opportunity  for  pri¬ 


vate  instruction  and  personal  contact 
with  these  noted  men. 

Ernest  Williams  is  himself  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  band  and  instructor  of 
cornet  and  the  brasses.  Pierre  Hen- 
rotte,  concertmeister  and  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  is  director  of  the  orchestra 
department  and  teaches  violin  and 
solfeggio.  There  is  Mayhew  Lake,  who 
teaches  as  no  one  else,  band  arrang¬ 
ing,  orchestration,  and  composition. 
Men  like  George  Barrere,  Richard  H. 
M.  Goldman,  Henry  Mlchaux,  Horace 
Britt,  are  representatives  of  an  impos¬ 
ing  list  of  instructors. 

This  camp,  like  so  many  others, 
showed  a  considerable  increase  in  at¬ 
tendance  this  year,  although  its  en¬ 
rollment  is  not  limited  to  high  school 
students.  Summer  students  and  post¬ 
graduate  workers  of  the  Williams 
School  of  Music  of  New  York  City 
are  accepted.  The  student  body  aver¬ 
ages  high  school  age,  however,  and  the 
adolescent  tempo  prevails.  This  year 
they  came  from  fifteen  states,  some 
from  far  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
James  L.  Buckborough  of  Hinsdale, 
Illinois,  well  known  to  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  readers,  taught  theoretical 
subjects  there  this  summer.  George 
S.  Howard  of  Mooseheart,  Illinois,  is 
director  of  the  camp,  and  Florence 
Howard  is  dean  of  girls. 

The  Ernest  Williams  School  of 
Music,  of  which  the  camp  is  a  branch. 


son  to  New  York  City,  where  they 
were  the  guests  of  Edwin  Franko 
Goldman  at  a  concert  given  by  the 
Goldman  Band  in  Prospect  Park  in 
honor  of  the  Williams  School.  The 
party  remained  over  night  in  New 
York  City,  returning  to  camp  by  the 
same  picturesque  route  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day. 

•  •  • 

Turning  westward  we  find  the  Mc¬ 
Allisters  again  this  year  at  the  Utah 
State  Agricultural  College  in  charge 
of  the  Third  Annual  Intermountain 
Band  School.  Mr.  McAllister  was  as¬ 
sisted  this  year  by  Professor  N.  W. 
Christiansen  of  the  Utah  State  Col¬ 
lege.  There  was  an  enrollment  of  265, 
from  six  western  states,  some  of  them 
coming  as  far  as  800  miles  to  study 
band  music  under  the  famous  McAllis¬ 
ter  baton.  The  course  was  for  three 
weeks,  during  July. 

This  school  is  not  essentially  a 
camp.  The  students  are  housed  in  the 
college  dormitories  and  practice  their 
marching  maneuvers  on  the  beautiful 
college  campus.  But  band  practice  is 
conducted  in  a  huge  tent,  and  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  the  day  gets  out  of  doors  and 
close  to  nature. 

Fifty  students  took  the  drum  major 
course  this  summer.  We  hope  they 
will  all  want  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
batons.  The  band  is  used  as  a  training 
unit  for  high  school  band  directors. 
Concerts  were  held  in  Logan,  Ogden, 


Above  is  the  orchestra  of 
the  Western  Music  Camp  at 
Shaver  Lake,  California,  under 
tha  direction  of  Ted  Bacon. 
Besides  directing  the  orchestra, 
Mr.  Bacon  taught  violin,  viola 
and  cello. 


The  band  a  t  tha 
Western  Music  Camp 
(below)  was  under  the 
direction  of  Major  Earl 

Dillon  and  Donald  Jes- 

sop  of  Elko,  Nevada. 
Included  in  this  camp's 
summer  session  was  a 
nineteen  day  trip  to 
Hawaii,  and  a  good 
time  was  had  by  all. 


is  affiliated  with  New  York  University 
by  reason  of  which  students  may 
apply  credits  earned  toward  the  de-' 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Music 
at  that  university. 

The  climax  of  the  eight  weeks’ 
course  this  year,  which  began  July  2 
and  ended  August  25,  was  a  trip  for 
the  entire  student  body  down  the  Hud¬ 


and  Salt  Lake  City,  the  concert  at  Og¬ 
den  being  the  official  opening  of  the 
new  bandstand  in  Lorin  Farr  Park. 

•  •  • 

But  for  sheer  novelty  of  program 
the  Western  Music  Camp  on  Shaver 
Lake,  fifty  miles  from  Fresno,  Califor¬ 
nia,  stands  alone.  Their  four  weeks’ 
initial  season  at  camp  this  year,  which 
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Oklahoma,  is  musical  director  of  this 
camp.  The  enrollment,  both  boys  and 
girls,  is  not  strictly  limited  to  students 
of  high  school  age,  although  this  year 
an  average  of  sixteen  was  maintained. 


opened  June  24,  ended  with  an  addi¬ 
tional  nineteen  days  on  tour  to  Hawaii. 
Forty-six  students  were  enrolled,  an 
increase  of  ten  over  1933.  This  gave 
a  well-balanced  instrumentation  for 
both  band  and  orchestra. 

The  enrollment  in  this  camp  is  not 
limited  to  high  school  students.  There 


Much  better  than  any  previous  year 
was  the  enrollment  at  the  Ohio  Band 
and  Orchestra  Camp,  with  125  boys 
and  girls.  This  camp  is  located  at 
Cedar  Point  and  is  under  the  personal 
direction  of  P.  F.  McCormick  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  student  body  was  not  exclu¬ 
sively  “high  school.”  There  were  a 
dozen  or  more  from  Junior  high,  ana 
there  was  Patty  Rowland,  eight  and 
one-half  years  old,  who  enrolled  for 
the  entire  eight  weeks,  and  one,  a 
graduate  of  Capitol  University,  came 
to  prepare  for  her  work  as  music  in¬ 
structor  this  fall. 

Three  trips  were  made  by  boat  to 
Lakeside  for  concerts  to  3500  in  the 
auditorium  there;  two  thousand  at  the 
old  Soldiers’  Home,  Sandusky,  heard 
two  concerts,  and  the  camp  closed 
with  a  broadcast  over  WTAM,  said 
by  the  program  manager  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  ever  put  over  that  station. 

At  the  farewell  banquet  the  director 
was  presented  a  beautiful  bronze  di¬ 
rector’s  stand.  It  was  a  fine  season 
with  plenty  of  good  instruction,  plenty 
of  hard  practice,  and  plenty  of  fun. 


A  qnat't  ay*  v!*w  of  fko  band  at 
tha  Utah  Stata  Agricultural  Collaga 
summar  camp  at  Logan.  Tha  band 
was  undar  tha  diraction  of  A.  R. 

McAllistar. 


enough  applications  to  make  a  band  of 
a  thousand.  The  limit  is  three  hun¬ 
dred. 

Louis  E.  Pete,  head  of  all  school 
music  at  Ashland,  is  director  of  the 
band.  They  give  two  concerts  a  day  in 
the  Fair  grandstand.  The  boys  get  a 
certain  amount  of  good  instruction 
and  a  tremendous  amount  of  band  re¬ 
hearsal  work.  And  they  perhaps  have 
more  downright  boy  fun  than  any 
300  kids  that  ever  got  together. 

In  the  badger  state  summer  music 
studies  revolve  around  the  University 

(Continued  on  Page  81) 


John  H.  Jaquilh  of  Atlantic  City, 
Naw  Jartay,  and  Caorga  Oscar 
Bowan  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  and 
musical  director  of  tha  Eastern  Music 
Camp,  taka  a  pause  in  tha  camp’s 
occupation. 


Another  annual  Ohio  event  which 
has  attracted  state  interest  among 
school  musicians  is  the  All-Ohio  High 
School  Band,  especially  assembled 
each  year  for  a  two  weeks’  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  State  Fair.  This  is  not 
a  summer  camp  in  the  sense  of  being 
a  school,  but  it  certainly  is  a  camp, 
the  boys  living  in  army  tents  in  very 
much  army  fashion.  Only  competent 
high  school  players  with  several  years’ 
experience  are  eligible,  but  there  are 


is  a  special  course  for  school  music 
teachers,  and  there  were  several  grade 
school  teachers  enrolled  this  season. 

A  substantial  association  of  Pacific 
coast  teachers  is  back  of  this  camp, 
and  they  have  recently  been  offered  a 
site  in  one  of  the  National  Parks  of 
California,  where  next  summer's  ses¬ 
sion  will  probably  be  held.  Major  Earl 
Dillon  is  musical  director  of  the  camp. 


lit  ilundar  pin*  fr**s  mak*  th* 
William*  Music  Camp  af  Saugar- 
fiat,  Naw  York,  a  rasfful  havan. 
Below  it  th*  general  store  and 
girls'  dormitory.  Haro  (in  th* 
g.t.)  one  may  satisfy  hit  sweat 
tooth. 


It  was  a  red  letter  week  for  the 
forty-three  boys  of  Louisiana  and 
southern  Mississippi  who  came  to  the 
Pottle  Camp  near  Amite,  Louisiana, 
on  June  11.  Here  again  there  was  an 
increased  enrollment  over  last  year’s 
twenty  boys.  There  are  five  besides 
Mr.  Raiph  R.  Pottle  on  the  faculty, 
and  the  hoys  get  enough  work  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  creditable  concert  at  dusk  on 
Friday  evening.  Both  boys  and  girls 
will  be  enrolled  next  year,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  student  body  will 
be  doubled. 


Up  in  primeval  Maine  the  Eastern 
Music  Camp  on  Lake  Messalonskee, 
Sidney,  registered  an  enrollment  aver¬ 
aging  favorably  with  last  year,  for  its 
eight  weeks’  school,  July  2  to  August 
26.  George  Oscar  Bowen  of  Tulsa, 


Thirty-savan  bands 
massed  at  Chieaqo- 
land  Music  Festival 
on  August  IS  at 
Soldiers'  Field  i  n 
Chicago,  and  over 
1 00,000  spectators 
applauded  them. 
This  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Fifth  An- 
n  u  a  I  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival. 


FESTIVALS 

Ch  icago  -  -  Nevada  -  -  Colorado 


I  •  WITH  100,000  PEOPLE  packing  the 

I  stadium  of  Soldiers’  Field  for  its  gala 

I  evening  program,  the  Chicagoland  Mu¬ 

sic  Festival,  conducted  by  the  Chicago 
{  Tribune  under  the  personal  direction 

of  Phil  Maxwell,  this  year  proved  again 
the  ever  increasing  public  interest  in 
good  music.  August  18  was  the  date 
of  the  big  event  that  brought  thou- 
j  sands  of  singers  and  players  from  sev- 

I  enteen  states  and  from  Canada  to  take 

part  in  the  twelve  contests  which  made 
the  day  time  activities  of  this  Fifth 
Annual  Festival. 

In  the  band  contest  division  which 
was  conducted  under  the  personal  di¬ 
rection  of  Victor  Grabel,  St.  Mary’s 
Training  School  of  Des  Plaines,  Illi- 
}  nois,  which  has  taken  honors  in  the 

Juvenile  class  for  the  last  two  years, 
entered  this  year  in  the  adult  class  for 
large  units,  and  again  took  first  place. 
This  band  is  under  the  direction  of 
Anthony  Guerrera.  Winners  in  the 
two  Juvenile  band  groups  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Juvenile  bands,  large  units:  Froebel 
High  School  Band  of  Gary,  Ind.,  di¬ 
rected  by  K.  W.  Resur.  It  was  the  first 
year  that  this  group  had  entered  the 
;  festival  concerts. 


The  Elko  County  High  School  Band, 
under  fho  direction  of  Donald  Jettop, 
wet  one  of  the  bands  that  took  part 
in  Nevada’s  first  Music  Festival, 
which  was  held  at  Reno  on  April  5. 
They  were  chosen  to  represent 
Nevada  at  the  National  Contest. 

Juvenile  bands,  small  units:  Moose- 
heart,  Ill.,  High  School  Band,  directed 
by  Marcel  Ackerman.  This  band  had 
30  pieces. 

St.  Mary’s  Training  School  of  Des 
Plaines  came  to  the  front  again  in  the 
drum  and  bugle  corps  contest,  the 
corps  from  that  school  duplicating  the 
feat  of  the  St.  Mary’s  band. 

This  drum  and  bugle  corps,  winner 


for  the  last  three  years  of  the  Junior 
division,  graduated  this  year  to  the 
adult  contest,  the  same  as  the  St. 
Mary’s  band  had  done,  and  took  first 
place.  Garbed  in  blue  and  gray  uni¬ 
forms,  the  youngsters,  ranging  in  ages 
from  10  to  13  years,  amazed  both  Judges 
and  spectators  by  their  clear  cut 
victory. 

They  scored  a  total  of  93.05  points 
out  -of  a  possible  100,  to  triumph  over 
the  Chicago  Police  Post  Legion  corps 
and  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  Legion 
post. 

In  the  junior  division  of  the  drum 
and  bugle  contests,  it  was  almost  a 
clean  sweep  for  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
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Tbe  Musketeers,  a  brilliantly  uni¬ 
formed  corps,  directed  by  Jack  Fromm, 
scored  90.625  points  to  take  the  title 
from  tbeii  fellow  townsmen,  the  Cedar 
Rapids  Boys’  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 
by  .65  of  a  point. 

Chairman  of  the  band  contests  was 
Captain  John  H.  Barabash,  director  of 
the  Harrison  Technical  High  School 
Band  of  Chicago;  assisted  by  Louis 
Blaha  and  Truman  Weimer.  Judges 
of  the  band  contests  were  Peter  Mich- 
elsen,  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin;  O.  J. 
Kraushaar,  Waupun,  Wisconsin;  Fred 
Lhotak,  Beloit,  Wisconsin;  A.  R.  Mc¬ 
Allister,  Joliet,  Illinois;  William  D. 
Revelli,  Hobart,  Indiana;  and  Ray 
Dvorak,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  drum  corps  contest  was  in 
charge  of  Fred  Miller,  and  chief  of  the 
judges  was  Harold  Bachman.  Mr. 
Bachman  was  Judge  of  music  and  Ma¬ 


jor  George  Malstrom  was  judge  of  mili¬ 
tary  maneuvers.  They  were  assisted 
by  several  other  judges. 

•  One  of  the  most  important  festivals 
that  took  place  last  spring,  because  it 
was  the  first  event  of  its  kind  ever  to 
be  held  in  its  state,  took  place  in  Reno, 
Nevada.  The  story  of  the  event  was 
sent  to  The  School  Musician  on  June 
10  and  is  now  history,  but  it  represents 
the  coming  of  another  state,  another 


star  in  the  fiag  of  the  National  School 
Band  Association,  and  the  facts  are 
recorded  here  as  given  by  Mr.  Jessop. 

On  May  19  the  /tr«f  State  Music  Fes¬ 
tival  was  staged  in  Nevada.  Mr.  Rolla 
V.  Johnson  of  Reno  High  School  was 
chairman  with  Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Ball 
of  Sparks  and  Mr.  Donald  Jessop  of 
Elko  assisting  in  the  arrangements. 
The  Festival,  which  consisted  of  a  fine 
street  parade  and  two  excellent  con¬ 
certs,  was  held  at  Reno.  The  State  of 
Nevada  is  so  sparsely  populated  and 
the  distances  between  towns  so  great 
that  an  all-state  Festival  is  a  difiScult 
proposition  but  the  committee  in 
charge  felt  very  gratified  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  schools  were  able  to  participate 
in  this  the  first  state  music  program 
ever  given:  Reno  High  School,  Sparks 
High  School,  Lovelock  High  School, 
Stewart  Indian  School,  Carson  City 


C  I  S  B  standi  for  Colorado  Intar- 
State  Band.  Its  first  rehearsal  and 
tryout  was  held  in  mid-winter,  1933. 

At  this  time  the  band  has  been  in¬ 
vited  to  appear  at  two  teachers' 
conventions  and  its  1934-35  calendar 
is  already,  full  with  request  concerts. 

High  School  and  the  Elko  County  H.  S. 

The  Festival  was  not  really  a  contest 
except  for  the  solo  instruments,  but 
consisted  of  several  numbers  by  each 
band  and  orchestra  present,  many  solos 


and  finally  a  grand  ensemble  of  all 
the  music  organisations  playing  stand¬ 
ard  marches  (Stars  and  Stripes  For¬ 
ever  by  Sousa,  Semper  Fldelis  by  Sousa, 
Invercarili  by  Lithgow  and  Our  Di¬ 
rector  by  Bigelow). 

After  the  Festival  the  music  instruc¬ 
tors  and  some  of  the  high  school  prin¬ 
cipals  met  forming  plans  for  next 
year.  Mr.  Donald  Jessop  was  named 
chairman  and  the  committee  accepted 
his  invitation  to  hold  the  next  Festi¬ 
val  at  EUko  sometime  during  the  last 
week  in  April,  1935.  It  was  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  the  Elko  County 
High  School  Band  was  the  outstanding 
organization  in  the  State  and  it  was 
recommended  that  Elko  represent  Ne¬ 
vada  at  the  National  Contest,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  too  late  for  us  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  this  year. 
Another  year  Nevada  expects  to  send  a 
representative  to  the  National  Contest. 

This  first  music  Festival  has  made 
Nevada  music  conscious.  So  much  fav¬ 
orable  publicity  was  given  the  affair 
that  next  year’s  program  will  doubtless 
be  more  elaborate  and  will  include  all 
the  larger  schools  of  the  State  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Las  Vegas  High  School,  Hum¬ 
boldt  County  High  School,  Sparks  High 
School,  Carson  City  High  School,  Ely 
High  School,  Tonopah  High  School, 
Lincoln  County  High  School,  Lovelock 
High  School,  Stewart  Indian  School, 
Wells  High  School,  Metropolis  High 
School,  Carlin  High  School,  Susanville, 
California  High  School,  Fallon  High 
School,  Elko  County  High  School,  Reno 
High  School,  several  junior  high 
schools  and  the  University  of  Nevada. 
•  The  Colorado  Inter-School  Band  was 
organized  as  a  distinctive  step  in  the 
direction  away  from  school  band  con¬ 
tests  (not  started  largely  to  criticize 
but  rather  to  supplement  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  contests).  C  I  S  B  acted 

(CoHtintifd  OH  Page  S!>) 


Following  i  n 
tho  fooftfops  of 
tho  Sf.  Mary's 
Training  School 
Band  of  Das 
Plainas,  Illinois, 
thair  drum  and 
bugla  corps  this 
y  a  a  r  compatad 
in  tha  adult  di¬ 
vision  and  won 
first  placa.  For 
tha  past  thraa 
yaars  tha  drum 
and  bugla  corps 
has  baan  tha 
winnar  of  tha  ju¬ 
nior  division.  Tha 
mambars  of  tha 
corps  ranga 
from  ton  to 
aightaon  yaars. 
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WAGNER 

Renewing  His  Series  on 

A  Ten  Dollar  Lesson  in 

Trumpeting 


•  IN  THIS,  my  first  contribution  to 
The  School  Musician  in  over  a  year, 
may  1  be  permitted  to  ramble  a  bit? 

Mr.  K.  E.  Emmons,  Director  of  In¬ 
strumental  Music  at  Rhinelander, 
Wis.,  writes  to  the  Editor  of  The 
School  Musician: 

“A  couple  of  years  ago  you  ran  a 
series  of  articles  called,  ‘A  Ten  Dol¬ 
lar  Lesson  in  Trumpeting,’  with  some 
very  fine  illustrations.  1,  for  one,  wish 
these  articles  were  available  in  book¬ 
let  form  so  that  I  could  use  this  mate¬ 
rial  for  my  beginning  comet  and  trom¬ 
bone  players  in  Junior  High.” 

It  would  be  an  expensive  matter 
for  The  School  Musician  to  reprint  and 
assemble  this  material  in  booklet  form 
unless  a  sufficient  quantity  were  re¬ 
printed.  These  articles  were  devoted 
to  subjects  not  usually  discussed  in 
instruction  books  and  are  of  particular 
interest  to  teachers  and  cornet  or 
trumpet  players  whether  beginners  or 
advanced  players.  No  doubt  many 
readers  will  remember  this  series,  and 
if  enough  of  you  want  them,  write  to- 
The  School  Musician  and  say  so.  A 
demand  for  a  large  enough  quantity 
will  reduce  the  cost  to  a  reasonable 
figure. 

In  this  series  of  articles  1  want  to 
write  about  the  problems  that  vex  you 
most.  I  do  not  lay  claim  to  knowing 
everything  about  the  cornet  and  trum¬ 
pet  but  do  have  the  advantage  of 
many  years  of  professional  playing, 
having  had  hundreds  of  pupils  (many 
of  whom  are  holding  fine  professional 
Jobs  now)  and  have  been  connected 
with  a  band  instrument  manufacturer 
for  over  ten  years  in  a  technical  ca¬ 
pacity.  If  that  experience  does  not 
permit  me  to  answer  your  questions, 
I  promise  you  that  an  exhaustive 
research  will  be  conducted  before  any 
discussion  reaches  the  printed  page. 

Write  to  me  in  care  of  The  School 


Musician  and  tell  me  what  subjects 
you  want  discussed.  Are  you  having 
troubles  in  teaching  or  playing  the 
comet  or  trumpet?  What  are  they? 

Your  cooperation  will  help  make 
these  articles  of  greater  interest  to 
you. 

One  night  last  August  I  went  back 
to  high  school  again.  Mr.  Revelli  and 
his  wonderful  champion  High  School 
Band  from  Hobart,  Indiana,  played  a 
concert  at  the  annual  Music  Fiesta  at 
Rice  Field,  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Mr.  Re¬ 
velli  was  short  a  solo  cornet  player 
and  so  I  sat  in  and  played  the  concert 
with  them.  They  gave  me  a  real  thrill. 
What  a  band!  They  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  me  with  their  rendition  of 
C.  M.  Von  Weber’s  beautiful  “Oberon.” 
With  due  respect  to  the  genius  of  the 
late  John  Philip  Sousa,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  could  have  done  one  bit 
better  with  any  band  that  he  ever 
directed. 

The  teamwork  of  the  clarinets  and 
fiutes,  the  intonation  of  the  French 
Horns,  the  work  of  the  brasses  in  the 
last  movement,  the  dynamics — per¬ 
fect,  Mr.  Revelli;  perfect,  band  boys 
and  girls — you  both  deserve  much 
credit  and  praise!  If  only  you  could 
be  heard  hy  every  school  band  in  the 
country,  you  would  do  much  to  raise 
the  standard. 

And  now  let  me  tell  you  about  an¬ 
other  band  with  whom  I  played  Just 
a  few  days  ago.  The  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  music  dealers  and  manufac¬ 
turers  was  held  at  the  Medinah  Club 
in  Chicago  during  the  week  of  August 
20th.  Someone  had  a  bright  idea  that 
if  an  instrument  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  everyone  that  could  be 
rounded  up,  regardless  of  how  many 
years  it  had  been  since  that  individual 
had  kept  in  practice,  that  presto — we 
would  have  a  band.  Please  do  not  mis¬ 
understand;  there  were  people  in  that 


band  who  were  famous  musicians 
once  upon  a  time  but  having  done  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  tooting  for  twenty  years,  to 
be  charitable,  “their  lips  were  really 
not  in  condition.” 

But  we  had  a  lot  of  fun  playing 
marches  in  the  lobby  until  we  were 
asked  to  assemble  in  front  of  the 
building  on  Michigan  Blvd.  to  have  a 
picture  taken.  Then  another  bright 
idea — why  not  play  a  couple  of  tunes 
right  there?  We  played  one  march 
and  then  a  big  burly  cop  appeared  on 
the  scene  with,  “Say,  you  guys,  you’ll 
have  to  have  a  permit  to  make  music 
on  Michigan  Blvd.”  Whereupon  some 
bystander  broke  up  the  band  with 
this:  “Officer,  it  will  take  more  than 
a  permit  to  make  music  out  of  that.” 

I  hope  that  none  of  you  will  give 
up  your  music  after  you  graduate  from 
school.  Join  a  municipal  band,  organ¬ 
ize  a  community  band,  play  in  a 
church  orchestra,  but  never  give  up 
the  pleasure  of  actually  producing 
music.  No  radio  or  phonograph  can 
compare  with  a  personal  musical  ex¬ 
perience. 

Now  to  conclude  these  ramblings  let 
me  tell  you  about  some  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  that  I  plan  on  writing  about,  un¬ 
less  you  have  better  suggestions.  In 
the  next  issue  of  The  School  Musician 
I  want  to  tell  you  about  a  way  to  im¬ 
prove  your  playing  that  may  sound 
mysterious  but  it  has  withstood  many 
practical  tests.  I’m  going  to  tell  you 
to  learn  to  sing.  Never  mind  how 
melodious  your  voice  may  or  may  not 
be.  Singing  lessons  will  improve  your 
playing  and  I’ll  tell  you  how  and  why, 
next  issue.  We  will  also  discuss  en¬ 
durance,  how  to  secure  a  powerful 
fortissimo  so  frequently  needed  In 
brass  dynamics.  Up  position,  breath¬ 
ing,  and — what  do  you  want? 

W.  W.  Wagner 
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ENSEMBLE  Festival 

INDIANAPOLIS  ...  -  MARCH  - .  17  . .  22  . .  1935 


•  THE  NORTH  CENTRAL  Music  Edu¬ 
cators  Conference  will  meet  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  March  17  to  March  22  for  a  five- 
day  session.  We  are  able  to  announce 
that  the  program  is  on  the  way. 

A  new  event  which  should  be  the 
high  light  of  the  conference  will  be 
found  in  the  North  Central  Ensemble 
Festival — Vocal  and  Instrumental  Di¬ 
visions.  This  festival  will  be  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  Conference  High  School 
Chorus  and  High  School  Orchestra. 
The  idea  grew  out  of  the  successful 
instrumental  ensemble  competitions 
held  at  the  Chicago  conference  last 
spring.  The  purpose  is  to  encourage 
the  development  of  the  smaller  en¬ 
semble  groups,  both  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental. 

The  festival  will  consist  of  auditions 
of  each  ensemble  group  and  evening 
festival  performances  by  the  multiple 
ensembles.  In  order  to  give  zest  to 
the  auditions  and  an  incentive  to  raise 
standards  of  performance,  each  ensem¬ 
ble  will  be  rated  by  an  adjudicator  of 
international  renown.  (We  are  not  at 
liberty  to  announce  his  name  at  this 
time  as  negotiations  are  not  com¬ 
pleted.)  This  same  adjudicator  will 
appear  elsewhere  on  the  program  to 
interpret  his  findings  and  to  discuss 
those  qualities  that  make  for  fine  en¬ 
semble  performance. 

The  festival  has  no  direct  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  ensemble  contests  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Associations  which  will 
be  held  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  National  School  Or¬ 
chestra  Contest  next  May.  The  North 
Central  event,  however,  does  have  the 
endorsement  and  support  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  two  associations,  and 
both  President  A.  R.  McAllister  of  the 
National  School  Band  Association  and 
President  Adam  P.  Lesinsky  of  the 
National  School  Orchestra  Association 
are  taking  an  active  part  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  plans. 

The  Organization 

Bennwl  Chairman:  Russell  V.  Morgan, 
Suite  120,  Board  of  Education,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Ohio. 

Vocal  Division 

Vocal  Peatival  Chairman  t  Hobart  Som¬ 
mers,  602  Aldine,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dovhle  Mixed  tinartcti  Haydn  M.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Board  of  Education,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  chairman;  Russell  L. 
Gee,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Lois  T.  Hadley, 
Evansville,  Ind. 


Mixed  Quartet:  Carol  M.  Pitts,  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School,  Omaha,  Neb.,  chair¬ 
man;  Melvin  E.  Snyder,  Gary,  Ind.; 
Griffith  J.  Jones,  Shaker  Heights, 
Ohio, 

Uoyn  Quartet:  Joseph  Surdo,  2315  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  Norwood,  Ohio,  chairman; 
Leon  F.  Beery,  Richmond,  Ind.;  Mar¬ 
ian  Cotton,  Winnetka,  Ill. 

GirU  Trio:  Lorrain  E.  Watters,  1531 
46th  St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Harry 
Seits,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Madrigal  Singers  (six  voices):  Olaf 
Christiansen,  Oberlin  Conservatory, 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  chairman;  Anton  H. 
Embs.  Oak  Park,  Ill.;  Harper  C.  May- 
bee,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Instrumental  Division 
Instrumental  Chairman:  Arthur  L.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Stiring  Quartet  and  Quintet:  David  E. 
Mattern,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  chairman;  Charles  B.  Righter, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Orien  E.  Dailey, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Woodwind  Quintet  and  Saxophone 
Quartet:  Burnett  C.  Tuthill,  3547 

Shaw  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  chair¬ 
man;  Otto  J.  Kraushaar,  Waupun, 
Wis.;  George  E.  Wain,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
Brass  Sextet:  J.  Leon  Ruddick,  Board 
of  Education,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  chair¬ 
man;  J.  Irving  Tallmadge,  Maywood, 
111.;  Mark  H.  Hlndsley,  Champaign, 
Ill. 

The  festival  is  open  to  participants 
from  the  states  and  provinces  included 
within  the  territory  of  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Conference.  Organizing  chairmen 
from  whom  application  bianks,  infor¬ 
mation,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  are  as 
follows: 

Illinois — Frances  M.  Chatburn,  600  S. 

8th  St.,  Apt.  1,  Springfield. 

Indiana— Joseph  A.  Gremelspacher,  501 
S.  W’ater  St.,  Crawfordsville. 

Iowa — Charles  B.  Righter,  Department 
of  Music,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa 
City. 

Manitoba.  Canada — P.  G.  Padwick,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Music,  Kelvin  Technical 
H.  S.,  Winnipeg. 

Michigan  —  'William  W.  Norton,  Flint 
Community  Music  Ass’n,  Flint. 
Minnesota — Archie  N.  Jones,  Music  De¬ 
partment,  University  of  Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

Nebraska — Mathew  H.  Shoemaker,  1010 
North  Denver,  Hastings. 

North  Dakota — John  E.  Howard,  Uni¬ 
versity  Station,  Box  56,  Grand  Forks. 
Ohlf> — Wilbur  H.  Lehman,  94  W.  Ama¬ 
zon  PI..  Columbus. 

South  Dakota — W.  R.  Colton,  402  S. 

University  St.,  Vermillion. 

Western  Ontario,  Canada  —  Whorlow 
Bull,  Box  37,  Windsor. 

Wiseonain — A.  Enna,  203  Marsh  St., 
■West  De  Pere. 

Music 

The  music  is  being  selected  by  the 


committee  chairmen.  From  a  list  of 
ten  or  twelve  selections  for  each  event 
submitted  to  the  executive  committee 
a  list  of  four  numbers  will  be  decided 
upon.  Each  participating  group  must 
be  prepared  to  perform  all  four  num¬ 
bers.  At  the  time  of  the  audition  the 
adjudicator  will  select  one  of  the  four 
numbers  and  the  group  may  select  one 
from  the  remaining  three.  After  the 
auditions,  two  of  the  numbers  will  be 
designated  for  the  evening  perform¬ 
ance  by  the  multiple  ensembles. 

Ensembles  Rated  But  Not  Ranked 

The  sting  of  contests  has  been  found 
in  being  ranked  16th  place.  In  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  ranking  system 
has  been  responsible  for  bringing  con¬ 
tests  into  bad  repute.  The  rating 
plan,  in  our  opinion,  changes  the 
whole  aspect.  A  group  under  such  a 
plan  is  not  competing  with  another 
group,  but  is  striving  for  a  standard 
in  the  same  way  that  an  ambitious 
student  in  an  algebra  class  may  be 
motivated  to  do  better  work  to  gel 
an  “A”  rating.  There  will  be  five 
divisions  and  the  only  ratings  will 
be  I,  II.  Ill,  etc. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  feature  of  the 
program  will  be  attractive  to  members 
of  the  Conference,  and  that  a  great 
many  entries  will  be  made  from  every 
corner  of  the  North  Central  territory. 

I  bespeak  your  cooperation  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Chairman  Russell  Morgan,  Ho¬ 
bart  Sommers,  Arthur  Williams  and 
all  subchairmen. 

The  lists  of  required  numbers  and 
application  blanks  will  be  available 
on  and  after  October  1,  1934,  from 
the  following  sources:  The  Festival 
Chairman  for  your  State,  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  Suite  2900,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  any 
of  the  officials  of  the  Ensemble  Fes¬ 
tival  listed  above. 

NOTE:  F\irther  information  will  be 
sent  to  all  Conference  members  and 
the  members  of  the  various  state  band, 
orchestra  and  music  associations,  about 
October  1,  1934.  In  addition,  complete 
announcements  will  appear  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  To  see  to  it  that 
your  state  or  province  is  adequately 
represented  write  for  application 
blanks  NOW  and  enter  as  many  groups 
as  you  can.  Incidentally  if  you  as 
music  educators  can  prepare  a  group 
to  go  to  Indianapolis  next  March  it 
will  possibly  help  you  to  gain  your  re¬ 
lease  from  your  school  duties  so  as  to 
iContitmed  on  Page  36) 
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Journeying  through  the 
Land  of  the  Violin 

•By  M.  A. 


•  IN  THE  CENTER  of  what  is  called  "MU- 
tel  Europa”  or  Central  Europe  is 
that  justly  famous  little  republic 
of  Switzerland.  Not  many,  if  any,  fa¬ 
mous  violins  have  come  from  there 
and  strange  it  is,  for  it  is  the  very 
heart  of  400  years  of  violin  making. 
Let  us  take  a  map  of  Europe  and  with 
Bern,  the  capitol  of  Switzerland,  de¬ 
scribe  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  five 
hundred  miles.  If  we  start  directly 
north  and  turn  our  circle  clockwise, 
or  toward  the  right,  we  will  pass 
through  Germany,  Czechoslovakia, 
Austria,  Hungary,  Jugoslavia,  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  England,  Belgium,  and 
Holland,  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say 
that  99  per  cent  of  all  the  master  vio¬ 
lins  were  made  in  that  circle.  Think 
of  it,  in  an  area  that  could  be  put  into 
the  space  between  Chicago  and  New 
York  in  our  own  country. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  some  fine 
violins  made  outside  this  circle,  in  our 
own  country,  for  instance,  a  few  in 
Ireland  and  Russia,  but  these  were 
only  a  relatively  small  number  and 
then  mainly  by  men  or  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  men  that  learned  their  trade 
within  the  circle. 

Again  it  is  difficult  for  us  who  live 
in  a  large  country,  where  one  language 
prevails,  where  our  customs  of  living 


Oettinger 

are  mainly  similar  and  where  we  are 
under  one  government,  to  appreciate 
that  in  this  little  circle  we  have  drawn 
there  are  no  less  than  a  dozen  lan¬ 
guages,  a  dozen  nationalities  and  that 
many  individual  governments,  habits 
and  customs  are  radically  different 
and  this  so  reflected  in  the  work  of 
these  master  violin  makers  that  their 
instruments  are  so  different  as  to 
almost  seem  as  though  each  one  bore 
the  official  seal  of  the  country  of  its 
birth. 

Strange,  too,  that  this  should  be,  be¬ 
cause  they  mingled  from  one  country 
to  another,  learned  from  one  another 
and  went  back  home  to  make  German, 
Italian,  French,  Dutch,  or  English 
violins. 

These  flve  nationalities  really  cover 
the  Addle  making  flelds,  as  far  as 
national  characteristics  are  concerned. 
Italy,  as  we  have  read,  unquestionably 
ranking  first  in  the  number  of  master¬ 
pieces,  Germany  second,  and  then 
France  and  England,  and  which  of 
these  headed  the  other  is  hard  to  say. 

To  list  the  famous  makers  of  these 
countries  would  require  much  more 
space  than  the  Editor  of  The  Schoot- 
Musician  will  allot  to  me  and  to  tell 
the  story  of  each  one  is  out  of  the 
question.  All  we  can  do  is  to  take  a 


hurried  Journey  and  skim  a  little 
cream  off  the  top. 

Germany  gave  us  Stainer  from  Ab- 
sam,  one  of  the  greatest  of  them  all; 
Hopf  from  Klingenthal,  one  of  the 
most,  and  I  might  add  worst,  copied 
makers.  It  is  sad  that  the  work  of 
both  of  these  fine  artists  appealed  so 
much  to  the  counterfeiters.  The  Bausch 
family  worked  and  lived  in  Leipzig 
and  some  of  the  finest  bows  came  from 
their  hands. 

Markneukirchen,  what  a  name  in 
the  world  of  the  violin,  from  Adam  to 
Zimmer  runs  the  list  of  flne  Addle 
makers  and  for  more  than  three  cen¬ 
turies  has  the  industry  thrived  and  is 
still  “going  strong.’’  A  list  of  makers 
worthy  of  mention  from  this  little  vil¬ 
lage  would  contain  over  flve  hundred 
names  and  among  them  would  be  those 
of  Dolling,  Ficker,  Friedrich,  Glier, 
Gutter,  Heberlein,  Meinel,  Nurnberger, 
Pfretzchner,  and  Roth.  These  were  im¬ 
portant  names  in  the  industry  in  1700 
and  the  trade  has  passed  from  father 
to  son  and  today  the  same  names  in 
the  same  village  are  still  making  vio¬ 
lins. 

To  Mittenwald  and  we  are  still  in 
Germany.  This  little  town  in  the 
thickly  wooded  hills  away  from  the 
world  gave  us  the  Klotz  family,  the 
Strads  of  Germany,  the  Neuners  and 
Hornsteiners  and  two  hundred  or 
more  other  famous  makers. 

We  pass  through  Austria,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  who  all  had  some  very 
flne  makers,  to  Italy.  We  have  told  of 
Cremona,  the  place  where  Strad,  Guar- 
nerl,  and  Amati  overshadowed  a  hun¬ 
dred  masters  whose  names,  Albani, 
Bergonzi,  Cerutti,  Guadagnini,  Rug- 
geri,  Storioni,  and  Testore,  and  many, 
many  others  add  to  the  laurels  of  the 
great  masters,  whose  pupils  they  were. 

And  still  in  Italy,  there  is  Brescia, 
Pavia  and  Padua,  Genoa,  Mantua, 
Parma,  Turin  and  Venice,  Rome  and 
Naples,  all  with  immortals  whose  each 
instrument  today  commands  more  dol¬ 
lars  than  most  of  the  makers  made 
in  a  lifetime. 

Through  France,  where  Mirecourt, 
the  Markneukirchen  of  this  republic, 
has  an  industry  of  musical  instru¬ 
ment  makers  of  several  centuries 
standing.  But  France  is  Paris  and 
names  such  as  Castagneri,  Bailly, 
Fent,  Gand,  Henry,  Lamy,  Lupat,  Pec- 
cate,  Tourte,  and  Vuillaume  will  al¬ 
ways  live  as  just  another  stone  in  the 
memorial  of  this  remarkable  city. 

And  so  we  go  on  through  England, 
where  Banks,  Chanot,  Dodd,  Fendt, 
Forster,  Hart,  Hill,  Panormo  and  so 
many  other  flne  makers  worked,  and 
into  Belgium,  who  contributed  much 
and  Holland  with  its  Cuypers,  Bau- 
meester,  and  so  many  others. 
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The  Trombonist’s 
Embouchure 

•  By  John  J.  Horn 


•  WHAT  IS  THE  embouchure?  How 
often  1  have  been  asked  that  question 
by  young  players.  Their  object  was  to 
blow  in  their  instrument  and  nothing 
else,  perhaps  for  hours,  until  they  could 
not  get  a  tone  out  of  it  any  more,  their 
lips  (or  embouchure)  so  badly  swollen. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this?  The 
cause  of  this  swelling  of  the  lips  is 
improper  practice. 

First,  the  student  devoted  too  long 
a  period  at  his  practice  without  giv¬ 
ing  the  lip  (or  embouchure)  the 
proper  amount  of  rest. 

Second,  too  much  pressure  on  the 
mouthpiece  often  causes  a  swollen  em¬ 
bouchure,  even  after  a  short  period  of 
practice. 

Third,  perhaps  the  student  ate  a 
hearty  dinner  and  then  immediately 
commenced  practicing  without  giving 
his  food  time  to  “settle.”  This  is  a 
very  bad  habit  often  formed  by  young 
players. 

Fourth,  it’s  the  improper  method  of 
breathing  generally  used  by  all  young 
students  on  all  brass  or,  in  fact,  all 
wind  instruments. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  given  the 
lip  or  embouchure.  In  the  first  place, 
the  student  should  always  rest  after 
each  exercise.  The  secret  of  success 
lies  in  the  rests. 

Second,  he  should  never  practice 
loud  nor  faster  than  the  time  given 
in  his  music.  Remember  that  slow 
practice  is  the  study  of  the  gods  and 
soft  practice  is  the  first  step  on  the 
ladder  of  success  in  the  art  of  trom¬ 
bone  playing.  Use  as  little  pressure  on 
the  embouchure  as  possible;  practice 
the  loose-lip  system,  and  the  only  way 
this  can  be  accomplished  is  by  soft 
and  slow  practice. 

Third,  the  student  should  never 
practice  immediately  after  eating  a 
heavy  meal.  Take  at  least  an  hour’s 
rest  after  eating  before  commencing 
practice.  The  so-called  fever  blisters 
are  often  caused  by  practicing  after 
a  good  meal, 

’There  are  two  great  forces  which 
are  absolutely  essential  in  playing  the 
slide  or  valve  trombone.  These  may 
be  classified  as  “embouchure”  and 
“breathing.” 

And  Just  as  neither  of  these  forces 
can,  in  any  sense,  be  dispensed  with, 
usefulness  of  either  one  cannot  be  em¬ 


ployed  independently  of  the  other. 
They  are  forces  which  must  co-operate 
with  each  other. 

The  term  embouchure  is  employed 
in  three  distinct  ways:  First,  as  the 
name  of  the  mouthhole  of  a  fiute;  sec¬ 
ond,  to  designate  the  cup-shaped 
mouthpiece  of  a  brass  instrument;  and 


In  view  of  the  great  popularity  that 
Tschaikowsky's  Fifth  Symphony  has 
since  attained,  it  is  interesting  to  read 
the  composer’s  own  judgment  of  the 
work  recorded  within  a  few  weeks  of 
its  first  performance. 

“After  two  performances  of  my  new 
Symphony  in  Petersburg  and  one  in 
Prague,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  repellant,  something  superfiuous, 
patchy  and  insincere,  which  the  public 
instinctively  recognizes.  It  is  obvious 
to  me  that  the  ovations  I  received 
were  prompted  by  my  earlier  works 
and  that  the  Symphony  Itself  did  not 
please.” 

Poor  Tschaikowsky  had  the  supreme 
talent  of  making  himself  profoundly 
miserable — often  unnecessarily. 

Again  he  writes  to  his  friend 
Nadejda  von  Meek: 

“Dear,  kind  friend,  it  has  come  to 
this:  I  take  up  my  pen  to  write  to 
you,  unwillingly,  because  I  feel  the  im¬ 
mediate  need  to  pour  out  all  the  suffer¬ 
ing  and  bitterness  which  is  heaped  up 
in  me.  You  will  wonder  how  a  man, 
who  is  successful  in  his  work,  can  still 
complain  and  rail  at  fate.  But  my 
successes  are  not  so  important,  nor  do 
they  compensate  me  for  my  intolerable 
sufferings,”  etc. 

One  rather  suspects  that  Tschaikow¬ 
sky  was  one  whose  Slavic  soul  really 
rather  enjoyed  wallowing  in  misery, 
for  his  life,  as  lives  of  great  men  go, 
would  not  seem  to  warrant  his  “rail¬ 
ings  at  fate.” 

Like  Wagner,  he  was  most  fortunate 
in  the  assistance  he  received  through 
his  friends.  The  generosity  of  Mme. 
von  Meek  enabled  him  to  live  free 


third,  in  referring  to  the  position  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  mouth  and  lips  in  play¬ 
ing  any  wind  instrument. 

One  well-known  authority  says: 
“Keep  the  mouthpiece  squarely  in  the 
center  of  the  mouth,  using  half  upper 
and  half  lower  lips  always.”  In  some 
cases  this  is  impossible,  hence  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  placed  in  a  very  bad  position. 
I  would  like  to  say  to  any  anxious 
young  man  or  boy  who  wishes  to  learn 
to  play  any  brass  instrument  this:  If 
he  has  not  at  least  a  fair  mouth  for¬ 
mation,  he  will  always  have  trouble 
with  his  lip,  unless  he  gets  under  the 
guidance  of  some  very  good  teacher 
who  will  give  him  the  proper  instruc¬ 
tion  in  placing  the  mouthpiece  against 
the  lips. 


from  financial  care  the  greater  part 
of  his  life. 

His  relationship  with  this  remark¬ 
able  woman  was  both  unusual  and 
poetic.  They  wrote  to  each  other,  con¬ 
stantly  lor  nearly  twenty  years,  but 
never  met;  or  if  they  did  so  accident¬ 
ally  at  a  concert  or  opera,  they  passed 
as  strangers.  ’Tschaikowsky,  it  must 
be  remembered,  was  morbidly  shy  and 
reticent;  much  given  to  melancholia 
and  introspection.  His  friendship  with 
Mme.  von  Meek  besides  the  valuable 
pecuniary  assistance,  did  much  to 
brighten  the  course  of  his  life.  His 
need  for  sympathy  and  understanding 
were  the  paramount  needs  of  this  sen¬ 
sitive,  creative  spirit 

“I  am  looking  after  you  for  my  own 
sake,”  she  wrote.  “My  most  precious 
beliefs  and  sympathies  are  in  your 
keeping;  your  very  existence  gives  me 
so  much  enjoyment,  for  life  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  your  letters  and  your  music; 
finally,  I  want  to  keep  you  for  the 
service  of  the  art  I  adore,  so  that  it 
may  have  no  better  or  worthier  acolyte 
than  yourself.  So,  you  see,  my  thought 
for  your  welfare  is  purely  egotistical 
and  so  long  as  I  can  satisfy  this  wish 
I  am  happy  and  grateful  to  you  for 
accepting  my  help.” 

Tschaikowsky  lived  to  become  fa¬ 
mous  not  only  in  Russia,  but  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America.  He  died  of  cholera 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  one  of  the 
greatest  contributors  to  the  cause  of 
Russian  music.  Read  if  you  can  his 
life  and  letters  compiled  by  his 
brother,  Modeste,  and  translated  by 
Rosa  Newmarche.  It  will  not  only 
give  you  a  tremendous  insight  into 
Tschaikowsky,  the  composer,  but  is  an 
extraordinary  portrayal  of  a  sensitive 
human  soul. 


Tschaikowsky 

•  By  Theodora  Troendle 
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REED  Players 

Do  You  Really  PLAY? 


•  THIS  IS  A  scientific  age  —  peopie 
want  to  know  things  with  exactness. 
Music  study  has  suffered  long  from 
haphazard  methods  and  guesswork ;  to¬ 
day  if  the  young  musician  hopes  to 
land  with  a  first-class  orchestra,  band 
or  other  musical  organization  he  must 
measure  up  to  certain  definite  stand¬ 
ards  of  ability.  This  article  is  intended 
to  help  him  find  out  just  what  is  re¬ 
quired  and  how  he  can  “make  the 
grade.” 

Do  you  practice?  Silly  question;  of 
course  you  do.  But  how — so  much 
time  by  the  clock?  Not  a  good  plan. 
Play  so  many  pieces?  Not  good  either. 
There  is  only  one  logical,  effective 
method  of  practice,  and  here  it  is: 
First  analyze  your  playing  and  find 
your  weak  spots:  is  your  tonguing 
fast  and  clean,  is  your  vibrato  regular 
and  under  perfect  control,  is  your  le¬ 
gato  smooth  in  slurring  all  intervals? 
How  is  your  fingering — light  and  even, 
or  do  you  clamp  down  on  the  keys? 
Can  you  handle  scales  and  arpeggios 
in  D|j,  B,  and  the  enharmonic  key  of 
Ff-G^  with  reasonable  facility? 

Next,  select  from  your  pile  of  study- 
books — (what!  you  have  only  one  book? 
My  friend,  no  one  book  ever  published 
contains  a  suflBcient  variety  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  cover  all  the  necessary  phases 
of  technical  development) — select  just 
a  few  exercises  specifically  to  improve 
those  things  in  your  playing  that  you 
have  found  unsatisfactory. 

Then,  GET  A  METRONOME.  It  is 
positively  criminal  the  way  some  teach¬ 
ers  allow  pupils  to  flounder  along  for 
years  without  even  telling  them  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  metronome. 
I  venture  to  say  that  no  really  flrst- 
class  player  ever  reached  his  ability  to 
"cut  the  stuff”  without  the  help  of  our 
mechanical  friend.  The  metronome  is 
the  musician’s  yard-stick,  the  measure 
by  which  he  can  actually  see  progress 
from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week. 


Horace  Butterwor+h,  Jr. 

Supervisor  of 

Orchestras  and  Bands 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Now  you  are  equipped  for  some 
good,  solid,  worth-whiie  practice  that 
will  show  tangible  results  IMMEDI¬ 
ATELY.  Play  over  an  exercise  with¬ 
out  the  metronome;  take  it  at  a  com¬ 
fortable  speed,  one  at  which  you  can 
play  cleanly,  exactly,  and  without 
strain.  Adjust  the  metronome  to  tick 
at  that  speed,  one  tick  to  each  beat  or 
count  of  the  measure.  Now  play  the 
exercise  WITH  the  metronome:  do  you 


attack  the  first  note  of  each  measure 
EXACTLY  on  the  tick?  Good:  step 
the  metronome  speed  up  just  one  notch, 
and  try  again — ^is  your  execution  still 
clean,  or  do  you  fumble  a  few  notes? 
If  so,  go  back  to  the  first  speed  and 
play  the  exercise  a  few  times,  then 
try  again  at  the  increased  speed.  The 
difference  between  two  notches  on  the 
metronome  is  so  slight  that  you  will 
be  amazed  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
you  can  increase  your  speed. 

Just  how  fast  were  you  able  to  play 
that  exercise?  So  it  is  in  2/4,  four 
sixteenth-notes  to  the  beat.  You  played 
it  at  88?  Pretty  good,  but  you  are  not 
yet  quite  ready  for  a  big-time  job. 
Look  at  the  chart:  in  the  line  of  speeds 
for  four  notes  to  the  beat,  88  falls  in 
the  amateur  range.  But  don’t  be  dis¬ 
heartened:  I  guarantee  that  if  you  will 
follow  this  plan  faithfully  EVERY 
DAY,  that  in  less  than  two  weeks,  you 
will  be  playing  the  same  exercise  at 
104  or  higher  in  the  professional  range. 

Now,  if  you  can  play  most  of  your 
ordinary  four-notes-to-a-beat  scales  and 
exercises  at  88,  when  you  come  to  an 
exercise  with  six  notes  to  a  beat  you 
should  play  it  at  58,  which  is  exactly 
the  same  velocity  per  note;  exercises 
{Continued  on  Page  88) 


PROGRESSIVE  METRONOME  SPEEDS  FOR  MUSIC  PRACTICE 


Notes 

per 

beat 

AMATEUR 

6 

56 

58 

60 

63 

66 

5 

66 

69 

72 

76 

80 

4 

84 

88 

92 

96 

100 

3 

112 

116 

120 

126 

132 

2 

168 

176 

184 

192 

200 

VIBRATO 

PROFESSIONAL 


69 

72 

76 

1 12 

80 

84 

104 

108 

116 

120 

126 

138 

144 

152 

160 

168 

STACCATO 


VIRTUOSO 


88 

92 

96 

100 

104 

132 

138 

144 

152 

160 

176 

184 

192 

200 

208 

LEGATO 
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#  IT  HAS  KEEN  definitely  decided 
that  there  will  be  no  National  Band 
Contest  in  1935.  The  National  School 
Orchestra  Association  has  been  given 
the  privilege  of  leading  in  our  alter¬ 
nating  biennial  plan  as  favorably  bal¬ 
loted  into  operation  at  our  business 
meeting  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
last  January.  Announcements  con¬ 
cerning  their  activities  wili,  of  course, 
come  from  their  president,  Mr.  Adam 
P.  Lesinsky  of  Whiting,  Indiana. 

The  bands  eligible  to  compete  in  the 
1936  National  Contest  are  :  (a)  Bands 
from  Classes  A,  B  and  C  that  placed  in 
the  First  Division  at  the  National  Con¬ 
test  at  Des  Moines  last  spring.  These 
bands  need  not  eater  further  state 
competition  to  qualify  for  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  1936  contest;  (b)  one-half 
of  the  regular  quota  of  the  state  win¬ 
ners  in  Classes  A,  B  and  C  that  parti¬ 
cipate  in  the  1935  State  Contests,  or 
one  for  each  twenty  or  fraction  thereof ; 
.(c)  (he  regular  quota,  or  one  for  each 
ten  or  fraction  thereof,  that  qualify  in 
the  State  Contests  in  the  spring  of 
1936.  This  is  a  rule  that  was  in  effect 
in  1934. 

1  would  like  also  to  make  this  an¬ 
nouncement  regarding  Solo  and  En¬ 
semble  Contests.  First,  the  National 
Solo  and  Ensemble  Contest  for  all  in¬ 
struments  from  the  band  division  will 
be  held  next  spring,  1935,  at  the  same 
time  and  at  the  same  place  decided 
upon  by  the  Orchestra  Association  for 
their  National  Contest.  This  division 
of  the  Solo  and  Ensemble  Contest  will, 
however,  be  conducted  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  National  School  Band  As¬ 
sociation. 

An  added  feature  of  the  Solo  and 
Ensemble  Contest  at  this  time  will  be 
a  contest  for  student  directors.  This 
contest  will  be  limited  to  one  conduc¬ 
tor  from  each  band  that  qualifies  for 
the  National  Contest  in  those  states 
where  solo  contests  are  not  held.  In 
states  conducting  the  regular  solo  con¬ 
test  student  directors  wiB  qualify  for 


the  National  in  the  same  manner  as 
do  the  soloists.  For  State  Conducting 
Solo  Contests,  but  not  including  the 
student  director  event,  the  first  rule  of 
qualification  above  mentioned  will 
apply. 

The  solo  and  ensemble  list  for  1935 
will  be  the  required  list.  Solos  and 
ensembles  played  in  the  National  Con¬ 
test  must  be  chosen  from  this  list.  In 
case  Chairman  W.  W.  Norton  does  not 
release  this  list  in  time  for  publication 
in  the  September  issue  of  The  School 
Musician  it  will  surely  appear  in  the 
October  issue. 


The  biennial  alternating  plan,  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  associations,  if 
carried  out  even  for  a  short  time,  will 
undoubtedly  do  much  toward  stimu¬ 
lating  the  National  Orchestra  Contest, 
and  in  many  cases  will  give  local  or¬ 
chestras  that  have  heretofore  had  to 
give  preference  to  the  band  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  attend  the  National.  I  am 
personally  looking  forward  to  this  first 
National  Orchestra  Contest  held  under 
this  new  plan  with  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  I  shali  certainly  do  every¬ 
thing  I  can  to  assist  in  making  it  a 
tremendous  success. 


President 


National  School  Band  Association 


•  Madison,  Wisconsin,  will  be  the 
scene  for  the  1935  National  Orchestra, 
Solo  and  Ensemble  Contests.  The  Mu¬ 
sic  Department  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
University,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Madison  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  civic  organizations,  promises  to 
stage  a  grand  musical  event.  Make 
your  plans  to  be  there  either  as  a  par¬ 
ticipant  or  a  spectator.  The  exact  date 
for  the  affair  has  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined,  however.  It  will  be  some  time 
between  the  fifteenth  and  the  last  of 
May. 

The  National  Committee  has  pre¬ 


pared  your  contest  list  early.  The  list 
contains  numbers  ranging  from  very 
easy  to  the  most  diflficult.  We  urge 
every  state  to  adopt  this  list  for  its 
own  contest  wherever  it  is  practical. 
Every  orchestra  would  then  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  the  National  Contest 
without  preparing  additional  numbers 
in  the  short  space  of  time  between  the 
State  Contest  and  the  National  Con¬ 
test. 

Read  The  School  Musician  carefully 
every  month  for  various  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  activities  of  the  National 
School  Orchestra  Association. 


President 

National  School  Orchestra  Association 
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Complete  Rules  and  Numbers  For  Coming  Biennial  National 

Band  and  Orchestra  Contests 


Due  to  the  expense  involved  in  traveling  to  two  National 
Contests,  the  associations  deemed  it  advisable  to  conduct 
the  National  Contests  biennially.  In  1935  the  National 
School  Orchestra  Contest  will  be  held  at  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin.  The  National  School  Band  Contest  will  be  held 
in  1936,  thus  alternating  thereafter. 

Solo  and  Ensambla  Contaits 

Solo  and  ensemble  contests  will  be  held  each  year  in 
connection  with  the  National  Contest  (orchestra  or  band) 
held  that  year.  These  contests  will  include  all  types  of 
ensembles  and  all  solo  contests  (both  band  and  orchestral 
instruments)  as  listed  in  the  official  Solo  and  Ensemble 
Contest  booklet. 

A  conducting  contest  for  high  school  students  will  be  an 
additional  feature  of  the  1935  National  Contest. 

Rules  and  general  requirements  for  1935  National  Con¬ 
tests  are  as  follows: 

Classifications  in  National  Contests 

Claaa  A.  Bands  and  orchestras  from  high  schools  and 
other  public  and  private  schoois  of  senior  high  school  age 
(grades  9  to  12  inclusive,  or  10  to  12  grades  where  so 
organized),  of  760  or  more  enroilment. 

Claae  B.  Bands  and  orchestras  from  high  schools  and 
other  public  and  private  schoois  of  senior  high  school  age 
(grades  9  to  12  inclusive,  or  10  to  12  grades  where  so 
organized),  of  250  to  750  enrollment. 

Clans  C.  Bands  and  orchestras  from  high  schools  and 
other  public  and  private  schools  of  high  school  age  (grades 
9  to  12  inclusive,  or  10  to  12  grades  where  so  organized), 
of  less  than  250  enrollment. 

OtficisI  Enrollment 

The  enrollment  of  the  school  at  the  end  of  the  first  month 
of  the  school  year  shall  constitute  the  official  enrollment  of 
that  school  for  the  concurrent  contest  year. 

Additional  Clasiifications 

Frrqaently  incladrd  in  state  contests  bat  not  included  in 
national  contests 

Class  U.  Bands  and  orchestras  from  high  schools  and 
other  public  and  private  schools  of  senior  high  school  age 
organized  less  than  one  year.  These  may  include  pupils 
who  have  played  in  other  bands  or  orchestras  in  or  out  of 
school.  Second  bands  and  orchestras  of  high  schools  may 
also  be  admitted,  even  though  organized  more  than  one 
year,  providing  no  member  of  such  a  band  or  orchestra  has 
played  in  any  local  school  band  or  orchestra  prior  to  Sep¬ 
tember.  1934.  This  fact  should  be  certified  by  the  principal. 

Junior  High  School.  Bands  and  orchestras  from  Junior 
high  schools,  grade  schools  and  other  public  and  private 
schools  below  senior  high  school  age. 

Notci  Any  band  or  orchestra  may  enter  a  higher  classi¬ 
fication  than  that  which  it  is  entitled  to  enter  on  the  basis 
of  enrollment,  but  no  band  or  orchestra  may  enter  a  lower 
classification.  Junior  high  school  groups  may  compete  in 
senior  high  classifications  but  must  do  so  on  the  basis  of 
enrollment. 

These  classifications  are  recommended  for  the  state  con¬ 
tests  but  they  should  be  modified  if  they  do  not  satisfactorily 
meet  local  requirements  and  conditions.  The  particular 
grouping  into  classes  should  be  based  on  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  large  schools  to  small  ones,  and  factors  of  past 
experience.  The  entries  should  be  divided  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  for  a  reasonable  representation  in  each  class. 
Where  the  number  of  entries  is  small  it  may  be  wiser  to 
have  a  smaller  number  of  classifications — possibly  only  one 
or  two. 

Bands  and  orchestras  entering  the  National  Contests  will 
of  course  be  classified  according  to  the  National  rules. 

In  prescribing  the  classification  rules  the  Committee  has 
attempted  to  find  the  basis  of  the  most  equitable  division, 
but  it  should  be  freely  admitted  that  no  basis  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  that  will  seem  absolutely  fair  to  all  contestants. 
Wherever  the  dividing  lines  between  classes  are  placed  they 
will  discriminate  against  the  groups  which  come  Just  over 
the  line,  on  the  wrong  side,  and  will  favor  those  whose 
enrollmont  keeps  them  within  the  lower  classification. 

It  is  desirable  that  state  contests  be  held  in  April  in  order 
that  the  representatives  may  have  sufficient  time  to  prepare 
for  the  National  Contests  which  will  be  held  between  May 
15  and  June  10. 

Eligibility 

Orchestras.  Each  orchestra,  winning  the  highest  rating 
in  its  state,  is  eligible  to  play  in  the  National  Contest  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  1935.  (If  no  first  rating  is  given, 
the  second  rating  winners  are  eligible.)  In  states  where  the 
ranking  (“plac^’)  system  of  Judging  is  used,  first  and 
second  place  winners  are  eligible. 

String  Soloists  and  String  Ensembles.  Same  as  above. 

Wind  Ensembles  and  Soloists.  Ratio  for  1935  as  for 
bands  in  Paragraph  3  below.  No  band  contests  in  1935, 
but  contests  for  all  official  solo  and  ensemble  classifications 
will  be  held  at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  connection  with  the 
National  Orchestra  Contests  (May,  1935).  See  Solo  and 
Ensemble  Contest  booklet. 


Bands  shall  be  eligible  for  the  1936  National  Band  Con¬ 
tests  as  follows: 

(1)  Bands  which  placed  in  Division  1  in  the  1934  National 
Contest  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  are  eligible  without  com¬ 
peting  in  their  state  contest. 

(2)  Bands  receiving  highest  ratings  in  1935  State  Band 
Contests  shall  be  eligible  for  the  1936  National  Band  Con¬ 
test  on  the  basis  of  one  band  for  each  20  (or  fraction 
thereof)  which  compete  in  each  class  in  their  respective 
state  contests  (including  districts)  in  1935. 

(3)  Bands  receiving  highest  ratings  in  1936  State  Band 
Contests  shall  be  eligible  for  the  1936  National  Band  Con¬ 
test  on  the  basis  of  one  band  for  each  10  (or  fraction 
thereof)  which  compete  in  each  class  in  their  respective 
State  contests  (including  districts)  in  1936. 

Membership.  Members  of  a  band  or  orchestra  must  be 
bona  fide  pupils  of  the  school  they  represent,  and  should  be 
certified  by  the  principal  as  such,  and  each  group  may  be 
recruited  from,  only  one  school,  except  that  high  school 
bands  and  orchestras  may  include  Junior  high  school  and 
grade  school  members,  provided  these  are  regular  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  and  not  members  of  any  other  school 
band.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that  every  high  school 
endeavor  to  build  up  its  band  and  orchestra  entirely  with 
its  own  students,  without  recruiting  from  Junior  high  or 
grade  schools. 

Graduates  and  Post  Graduates.  Students  who  have  gradu¬ 
ated  but  are  still  taking  courses  in  the  schooi  may  be 
members  of  competing  organizations  provided  their  gradua¬ 
tion  took  place  within  the  same  school  year.  (In  cities 
where  the  high  school  course  completes  only  the  11th 
grade,  post  graduate  students  are  eligible  within  a  year  of 
their  graduation.) 

Bands  and  orchestras  competing  in  the  National  Contests 
will  be  limited  to  a  maximum  of  ninety  players. 

A  band  or  orchestra  which  finds  it  more  convenient  to 
compete  in  a  state  contest  other  than  its  own  may  do  so 
if  this  is  agreeable  to  the  directors  of  both  state  contests 
but  such  a  group  may  not  represent  its  own  state  in  the 
National  unless  it  wins  that  right  in  its  own  state. 

Rating  Plan 

The  rating  plan  of  adjudication  has  been  adopted  for  the 
National  Contests  and  is  recommended  for  all  state  con¬ 
tests.  Many  states  have  already  adopted  this  plan,  using 
from  three  to  seven  group  ratings.  For  the  National  Con¬ 
test  five  honor  ratings  probably  will  be  used: 

Kansas  Plan  (Seven  Ratings) 

Honor  Rating  I . Highly  Superior 

Honor  Rating  II . Superior 

Honor  Rating  III . Excellent 

Honor  Rating  IV . Good 

Honor  Rating  V . Average 

Honor  Rating  VI . Below  Average 

Honor  Rating  VII . Inferior 

Wisconsin  Plan  (Three  Ratings) 

Honor  Rating  I . Superior 

Honor  Rating  II . Good 

Honor  Rating  III . Fair 

North  Carolina  Plan  (Five  Ratings) 

Group  I . Excellent 

(Jroup  II . Superior 

Group  III . Good 

Group  IV . Fair 

Group  V . Below  Average 

Ohio  Plan  (Six  Ratings) 

Group  I . Superior 

Group  II . Excellent 

Group  III . Very  Good 

Group  IV . Good 

Group  V . Fair 

Group  VI . Below  Average 

Sight  Reading 

Sight  reading  contests  will  be  held  as  a  part  of  the 
National  Contests,  using  the  rating  system  of  Judging.  Any 
band  or  orchestra  rating  three  groups  lower  in  sight  read¬ 
ing  than  in  the  prepared  part  of  the  contest  will  be  rated 
one  group  lower  in  the  general  contest  rating.  For  example, 
a  group  winning  first  division  (first  honor  ratings)  In  the 
prepared  contest  and  fourth  division  in  sight  reading  will 
receive  a  general  rating  of  second  honor  rating. 

Standard  Instrumentation 

While  no  specific  rating  will  be  given  by  the  Judges  for 
instrumentation,  any  wide  deviation  from  the  standard  in¬ 
strumentation  listed  below  will  affect  the  general  rating  to 
whatever  extent  it  affects  the  balance  and  general  eCect 
of  the  performance. 

Bands  and  orchestras  entering  the  National  Contests  are 
required  to  send  in  their  list  of  Instrumentation  before  the 
contest.  ,  . 

(Ninety  players  is  the  prescribed  limit  for  bands  and 
orchestras  in  the  National  Contests.) 

Standard  Instrumentation  for  Symphonic  Band 
5  flutes  (One  or  two  interchangeable  with  piccolo.) 

2  E-fiat  clarinets.  (Two  E-fiat  clarinets  may  be  replaced  by 

two  additional  C  or  E-flat  flutes,  or  one  E-flat  clarinet 

and  one  or  more  C  or  E-flat  flutes.) 

24  or  more  B-flat  clarinets. 

2  or  more  alto  clarinets. 

2  bass  clarinets.  (As  many  as  four  Bb  clarinets  may  be 

replaced  by  alto  or  bass  clarinets  additional.) 
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2  or  more  oboes.  (One  doubling  ETnglish  horn  when  called 
for  in  score.) 

2  or  more  bassoons. 

6  saxophones.  (Soprano,  alto  [or  two  altos],  tenor,  bari¬ 
tone  and  bass.  l.Arge  bands  may  doubie  or  treble  this 
number.) 

4  or  more  B-flat  cornets. 

2  or  more  B-flat  trumpets. 

2  fluegeihorns. 

4  to  8  French  horns. 

4  to  6  trombones. 

2  to  4  baritones. 

2  E-flat  tubas. 

4  or  5-BB  flat  tubas. 

1  timpani. 

3  other  percussion. 

Total  72  or  more  players. 

Standard  Insfrumantation  for  Symphony  Orchestra 
16  to  20  first  violins. 

14  to  18  second  violins. 

10  to  12  violas. 

8  to  10  'cellos. 

8  to  10  basses. 

2  or  3  flutes  (one  doubling  piccolo  when  called  for  in 
score). 

2  or  3  oboes  (one  doubling  English  horn  when  called  for 
in  score). 

2  to  4  clarinets  (2  firsts  and  2  seconds).  One  player  on 
each  part  in  solo  passages,  or  one  player  may  double  on 
bass  clarinet. 

2  to  3  bassoons  (1  first  and  2  seconds.  One  may  double 
contra  bassoon). 

4  to  6  French  horns. 

2  to  4  trumpets  (2  first  and  2  seconds,  one  on  each  part  for 
solo  passages.) 

3  trombones. 

1  tuba  (preferably  CC  or  BB-flat). 

4  percussion  players  (1  timpani,  3  drums). 

1  or  2  harps,  when  called  for  in  score. 

Total  79  or  more  players. 

Definition  of  Points  Judged 

(Band  and  Orchatfra) 

The  Committee  has  adopted  the  following  definition  of 
the  points  to  be  Judged: 

Interpretation  I  Adherence  to  the  traditional  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  composition,  inclusive  of  tonal  balance  and  pre¬ 
cision,  phrasing,  rate  of  speed  or  tempo,  expressional  fea¬ 
tures,  etc.  (It  is  suggested  that  leaders  consult  phonograph 
record  libraries  if  unfamiliar  with  traditional  interpretation 
of  the  numbers.) 

Tones  Beauty  of  tonal  quality  of  the  various  instruments 
and  of  the  band  or  orchestra  as  a  whole. 

Intonations  Correctness  of  pitch,  or  playing  in  tune. 
(Leaders  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  development  of  per¬ 
fect  intonation  is  possible  only  through  playing  pianissimo, 
and  train  their  organizations  accordingly.) 

General  ESeets  A  general  rating  as  to  the  artistic  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  performance.  A  performance  may  be  very 
effective  though  contrary  to  tradition  as  to  interpretation, 
or  a  traditional  interpretation  may  lack  life  or  spirit,  or 
physical  features  may  detract,  such  as  poor  position  of 
players  or  conductor. 

Sight  Readings  This  will  be  Judged  under  the  two  main 
heads  of  accuracy  in  reading  and  flexibility  in  following  the 
conductor.  All  members  playing  the  assigned  number  must 
be  present  at  the  sight  reading  test.  The  music  will  be 
passed  out  in  envelopes  which  will  be  opened  at  a  signal 
from  the  Judge,  who  will  again  signal  at  the  expiration  of 
two  minutes  for  the  group  to  begin  playing. 

Marching  Contest 

As  one  of  the  very  important  functions  of  a  band  is 
parade  or  marching  work,  the  National  School  Band  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  sponsor  a  Marching  Contest  in  connection  with 
the  National  Contest,  in  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
marching  done  by  high  school  bands.  Bands  will  be  Judged 
on  six  points:  1.  Playing;  2.  Alignment;  3.  Uniforms;  4.  Dis¬ 
cipline;  5.  Cadence;  6.  Maneuvers. 

PlaylBg  (40  Points):  Whether  in  concert  or  on  parade 
the  principal  function  of  every  band  is  to  play  well.  Under 
this  heading  will  be  considered  the  type  of  march  selected 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  played.  Judged  from  the 
military  standpoint.  Attention  will  be  given  to  accent,  bal¬ 
ance,  dynamics,  and  intonation. 

AlIgBateat  (10  Points):  Lines  will  be  checked  for  straight¬ 
ness  across  ranks,  left  to  right  and  down  files  from  head 
to  rear.  A  uniform  Interval  and  distance  must  be  main¬ 
tained,  the  exact  length  of  each  being  left  to  the  Judgment 
of  the  director,  unless  limited  by  the  available  marching 
area.  (60  inches  is  regulation.) 

Cadence  (15  Points):  The  regulation  U.  S.  Army  cadence, 
128  metronome  beats,  or  128  steps  to  the  minute,  will  be 
maintained. 

Uniforms  (10  Points):  Uniforms  must  be  clean  and 
pressed,  must  fit  in  accordance  with  the  military  regulation 
covering  the  class  of  uniform  worn.  They  must  be  worn 
in  the  prescribed  manner.  Where  special  parts  or  acces¬ 
sories  are  worn  which  are  not  covered  by  military  regula¬ 
tions,  they  must  be  worn  in  a  uniform  manner  and  their 
effect  on  the  general  appearance  of  the  band  will  be  Judged 
by  the  officials  of  the  marching  contest.  If  a  band  is  not 
in  uniform,  the  director  should  try  to  have  civilian  clothes 
of  uniform  color  if  possible. 

Diselpllae  (10  Points):  The  competing  bands  will  be 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  contest  officials  from  the  time 
they  are  called  out  for  parade  formation  until  they  are  dis¬ 
missed  at  the  close  of  same.  The  military  discipline  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  groups,  and  organizations  will  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

Maaeavera  (16  Points):  Maneuvers  will  consist  of  the 
various  movements  a  band  is  expected  to  execute  on  the 
street  and  will  include:  Forward  March.  Halt,  Play,  Cease 


Playing,  Increase  Front,  Diminish  Front,  Counter-Marcn, 
the  movement  of  the  band  from  center  of  the  street  to  the 
side,  or  vice  versa,  either  by  an  Oblique,  or  a  Column  Half 
Right  or  Left,  Column  Right  and  Column  Left.  (Maneu¬ 
vers  requiring  a  change  of  direction  may  be  eliminated 
where  necessary  to  facilitate  handling  the  contest.) 

Test  Pieces  for  Band 

(State  Contests— 1S35 ) 

Each  band  plays  four  types  of  compositions  at  the 
National  Contest,  therefore  a  similar  program  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  state  contests.  Only  the  first  three  are  to 
be  Judged.  The  types  are: 

(1)  A  march  of  the  quick-step  variety.  There  will  be  a 
time  limit  of  approximately  three  mihutes  for  this  march. 

(2)  The  required  composition. 

(3)  One  composition  to  be  selected,  as  specified  below, 

from  a  list  of  sixty-eight  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Instrumental  Affairs  of  the  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference.  I 

(4)  Three  or  more  marches  to  be  prepared  for  playing 
in  unison  with  other  bands. 

There  will  be  no  National  School  Band  Contests  in  1935, 
but  the  following  lists  of  required  and  selective  pieces  have 
been  compiled  by  the  National  Committee  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  inaugurated  several  years  ago,  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  standards,  established  by  the  cooperating 
state  and  national  competitions. 

State  Contest  Numbers 

A  suggested  list  from  which  committees  in  charge  may 
choose  required  numbers  for  state  and  district  contests. 
Four  alternative  recommended  numbers  are  given  for  each 
class.  The  numerals  following  the  titles  in  parentheses, 
indicate  number  of  the  selection  in  the  selective  list. 

Clau  A 

1.  Nicolai  . Merry  Wives  of  Windsor — Overture 

(14)  OD 

2.  Massenet  . Phedre — Overture  (15) . CF  or  OD 

3.  Fauchet  . 1st  Movement — Symphony  in  B-flat 

(full  score)  (17) . Wit 

4.  Mendelssohn  ....Ruy  Bias — Overture  (20) . CF 

Clau  B 

1.  Safranek  . Don  Quixote — Suite  (26) . CF 

2.  Mendelssohn  ....Son  and  Stranger — Overture  (Omit 

last  6  measures)  (27) . CF 

3.  Bizet  . Prelude  from  L’Arlesienne — Suite  No. 

2  (28)  . CF 

4.  Suppe  . Morning,  Noon  and  Night — Overture 

(29)  . Pill 

Clan  C 

1.  Richards  . A  Night  in  Tripoli — Overture  (35) . . .  .CF 

2.  Holmes  . Trojan  Prince-— Overture  (36) . Bar 

3.  Beethoven  . Andante  from  1st  Symphony  (38)..CBet 

4.  Hildreth  . Woods  in  Autumn — Overture  (40).... Pill 

Clast  D  and  E 

1.  Holmes  . r'avalcade — Overture  (42) . Bar 

2.  Morris  . Diana — Overture  (50)  . Lud 

3.  DeLamater  . Colosseum — Overture  (68) . Ru 

4.  Taylor  . The  Oracle — Overture  (60) . CF 

Selective  List  for  Band 

(State  CoBtesta) 

Graded  approximately  as  to  difficulty.  Class  A  bands  may 
select  from  the  first  30  numbers  in  the  list.  Classes  B,  C,  D 
and  Junior  High  may  select  from  the  entire  list.  Grading 
represents  the  composite  opinion  of  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  others. 

Editions,  other  than  the  ones  specified,  may  be  used  with¬ 
out  penalty  providing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  or 
Judges,  the  edition  substituted  is  not  of  less  difficulty  or 
musical  quality. 

Selections  thus  marked  (t)  have  full  score.  For  all  other 
numbers  condensed  scores  are  available  except  in  a  few 
instances  where  lead  sheets  or  piano  conductor  part  from 
the  orchestra  arrangement  are  used. 

1.  Wagner  . Flying  Dutchman — Overture  ..  .CF  or  CH 

2.  Beethoven  . l.ienore  Overture  No.  3  . CH 

3.  Chapi  . The  Courts  of  Granada — Suite . CF 

4.  Saint-Saens  . . .  .Bacchanale  from  "»amson  &  Delilah”. CF 

5.  Verdi  . Force  of  Destiny — Overture . CF 

6.  Franchettl  ....Symphony  in  Eb  minor  (2nd  Mov’t)..RIc 

7.  Weber  . Euryanthe  Overture  . CF  or  CH 

8.  Weinberger  ...  .Polka  and  Fugue  from  '‘Schwanda”t 

. AMP 

9.  Mendelssohn  ...Andante  con  moto  and  Saltarello,  “Ital¬ 

ian  Symphony”  . CH 

10.  Colby  . Headlinest  . Wit 

11.  Tschaikovsky..  .Troika  en  Traineaux  (Arr.  by  O'NeilDt 

. Wit 

12.  Rossini  . William  Tell — Overture . OD  or  Haw 

13.  Wagner  . Parsifal — Selection  . CF  or  Haw 

14.  Nicolai  . Merry  Wives  of  Windsor — Overture.. OD 

16.  Massenet  . Phedre — Overture  . ODorCF 

16.  Gomez  . II  Guarany — Overture  (New  arr.  by 

Mayhew  Lake — American  Symphonic 
Band  Book  Pub.  by  AB) . (^F  or  AB 

17.  Fauchet  . Symphony  in  B-flat  (1st  Mov’t)t. . . .  Wit 

18.  Beethoven  . Andante  from  5th  Symphony . CF 

19.  Hosmer  . Southern  Rhapsody  . CF 

20.  Mendelssohn  ...Ruy  Bias — Overture  . CP 

21.  Smetana  . Dances  from  “The  Bartered  Bride” 

(Last  and  any  one  of  the  other 
Movements)  . OS 

22.  Lacome  . La  Feria — Suite  Espagnole . CF 

23.  Haydn  . Symphony  Militaire — 1st  Mov't . CF 

24.  Safranek  . Operatic  Masterpieces  . CF 

25.  Keler-Bela  _ Templeweihe — Overture  . CF 

26.  Safranek  . Don  Quixote — Suite  . CP 

27.  Mendelssohn  ...Son  and  Stranger— Overture . CF 

28.  Bizet  . Prelude  to  L’Arlesienne  Suite  No.  2...CF 

29.  Suppe  . Morning,  Noon  and  Night — Overture, Fill 

(Continued  on  Page  41) 


Letters  and  NEWS 


•  Two  moves  on  the  school  music 
checkerboard  that  will  be  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  band  directors  are  here  re¬ 
corded.  Ray  Dvorak,  for  many  years 
assistant  to  “Colonel"  A.  A.  Harding 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  begins 
the  fall  term  in  a  new  chair  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  instrumental  music  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.  Mr. 
Dvorak  is  well  known  to  the  many 
Bandmasters  who  have  been  regular  at¬ 
tendants  at  the  annual  clinics  held  at 
Urbana  each  January. 

Mark  H.  Hindsley  goes  from  Heights 
High  School  of  Cleveland  Heights  to 
Illinois  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Harding. 
Mr.  Hindsley  was  formerly  director  of 
the  band  at  Indiana  University  and  is 
the  recent  publisher  of  a  book  called 
“Band  Attention,”  which  deals  with 
band  marching  maneuvers. 

Lloyd  Hughes,  who  has  done  so  well 
with  the  Elkhart  High  School  Orches¬ 
tra,  has  been  given  the  directorship  of 
the  Elkhart  High  School  Band  as  well, 
John  C.  Cheney  having  left  the  field  of 
school  music  and  gone  into  the  instru¬ 
ment  business  at  Indianapolis. 


Come  on,  Dixie 

A  very  large  and  substantial  dream 
is  being  dreamed  in  Dixie,  and  since 
no  one  can  advance  six  good  reasons 
why  the  dream  shouldn’t  come  true, 
the  South  can  expect  to  have  its  own 
school  orchestra  and  band  champion¬ 
ship  contests — perhaps  beginning  next 
May. 

The  dreamers  are  founders  and  or¬ 
ganizers  of  the  Dixie  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  Association,  which  was 
launched  in  New  Orleans  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

The  new  association  has  one  pur¬ 
pose:  the  promotion  of  interest  in 
school  music  through  contests.  It 
hasn't  the  slightest  Intention  of  inter¬ 
fering  in  any  way  with  the  two  confer¬ 
ences  in  whose  domains  its  member 
states  lie:  the  Southern  Conference 
for  Music  Education  and  the  South¬ 
western  Conference  for  Music  Educa¬ 
tion. 

The  Dixie  association  is  going  to 
conduct  its  first  school  band  competi¬ 
tion  next  May,  or  break  a  leg  trying. 
The  first  orchestra  contest  is  set  for 
about  the  same  time  the  following 
year — May,  1936.  There  is  even  less 


reason  why  the  orchestra  affair 
shouldn’t  get  off  on  schedule.  There¬ 
after,  school  bands  and  orchestras  will 
compete  for  class  championships  in 
alternate  years.  These  years  alternate 
with  those  of  the  National  Contests — 
Dixie  school  bands  will  contest  in  the 
South  the  same  year  that  the  national 
orchestra  events  are  staged,  and 
Southern  orchestras  will  play  against 
each  other  the  year  that  national 
school  band  titles  are  at  stake. 

Already  several  Southern  cities  are 
seeking  the  first  band  contest,  Mr. 
Martin  has  found.  Memphis  and  New 
Orleans  are  among  them. 

As  president,  the  new  association 
chose  L.  Bruce  Jones,  instrumental 
supervisor.  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  high 
schools.  Mr.  Martin  was  named  first 
vice-president,  with  N.  J.  Whitehurst 
of  Huntsville,  Tex.,  supervisor  of 
school  music  for  the  state  of  Texas, 
elected  second  vice-president.  FYank 
C.  Ellison,  of  New  Orleans,  became 
secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Martin  was 
appointed  at  once  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  contest  committee,  and 
launched  his  work  before  the  Dixie 
association  was  five  minutes  old.  As¬ 
sisting  him  will  be  a  committee,  to  be 
enlarged  later,  including  Kenneth  J. 
Clark,  principal  of  the  Murphy  High 
School  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  Oren 
Lentz,  bandmaster  of  the  Port  Arthur, 
Texas,  High  School. 

The  task  of  adapting  to  local  needs 
and  conditions  the  constitution  of  the 
Music  Educators’  National  Conference 
faces  the  constitution  and  organiza¬ 
tion  committee  of  which  Mr.  Stewart 
was  named  chairman.  He  will  be 
aided  by  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  White¬ 
hurst. 

The  Dixie  association  will  cooperate 
with  all  the  recognized  music  educa¬ 
tion  bodies,  and  especially  with  the 
National  Committee  on  Instrumental 
Affairs.  This  point  was  urged  by  Mr. 
Stewart  when  he  reported  pledges  of 
whole-hearted  interest  voiced  to  him 
by  such  figures  as  A.  R.  McAllister, 
president  of  the  National  School  Band 
Association;  Adam  Lesinsky,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  School  Orchestra 
Association. 

With  a  view  of  forming  a  board  of 
directors  of  distinction  and  the  great¬ 
est  possible  merit,  the  Dixie  associa¬ 
tion  decided  to  have  its  executive  com¬ 


mittee  appoint  these  directors  on  the 
advice  of  state  music  education  or 
contest  organizations  in  its  territory. 

The  first  formal  meeting  of  the  new 
association  was  set  for  March  26,  1935, 
in  New  Orleans,  the  day  before  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Music  Educa¬ 
tion  opens  a  three-day  meeting  in  the 
same  city. 


Begging  Your  Pardon 

In  the  report  of  the  District  Contest 
winners  in  the  April  issue  of  this 
magazine,  the  following  students  from 
Carthage  were  omitted  in  the  West 
Central  District  lists.  To  give  them 
their  due  awards,  their  names  are 
printed  at  this  time: 

Charles  Bower,  Oboe  (Grade  School) 
Group  I. 

Lenore  Sepperd,  Flute  (High 
School)  Group  I. 

Leon  Chevlllon,  Trombone  (High 
School)  Group  I. 

Phyliss  Sailor,  Tenor  Saxophone 
(H.  S.)  Group  I. 

Lowell  Metternlch,  Clarinet  (High 
School)  Group  I. 

Royal  Sunyon,  Clarinet  (Grade 
School)  Group  I. 

Mildred  Byler,  Bassoon  (H.  S.) 
Group  II. 

Alice  Mack,  Piano  (High  School) 
Group  II. 

Doris  Smith,  Clarinet  (High  School) 
Group  II. 

Jerome  Kraehling,  Comet  (High 
School)  Group  II. 


Letters 

Dear  Editor:  A  line  to  let  you  know 
that  I  took  three  copies  of  your  excel¬ 
lent  magazine.  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN,  with  me  on  my  recent  trip  to 
Australia. 

They  not  only  proved  Invaluable  for 
a  talk  which  I  gave  on  “Music  in  the 
Schools  of  the  United  States”  before 
the  Convention  of  Music  Teachers  of 
Victoria  held  in  Melbourne,  but  were 
most  interesting  to  the  audience.  After 
my  talk,  I  handed  them  around  and 
the  comments  were  most  favorable. 

I  was  asked  for  information  about 
musical  kindergartens  in  this  country. 
Unfortunately,  my  knowledge  was 
very  meager,  so  I  said  that  when  I 
{Continued  on  Page  34) 
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STARS  ★ 

OF  THE 

STATES  ★ 

#  Aftar  winning  firtt  plac*  for  thro*  years  in  th*  Class 
B  Now  Jersey  State  Orchestra  Contest,  th*  Tenafly  High 
School  Orchestra,  directed  by  Clifford  Demarest,  entered 
th*  Class  A  competition,  rating  Highly  Superior  in  1933 
and  eiclusively  so  in  1934.  This  70  piece  orchestra  was 
built  up  by  Mr.  Demarest  from  an  ensemble  of  fifteen 
players. 

★  ★  ★ 

#  Besides  their  State  winning  high  school  band,  Gooding, 

Idaho,  has  a  girls'  band,  which  is  pictured  her*.  W.  S. 

Berryoisa  is  director  of  both  organizations.  Th*  thirty- 
two  piece  high  school  band,  which  is  rated  a  Class  C 
band,  entered  th*  State  Contest  for  Class  B  bands  and 
received  th*  highest  rating  in  that  class,  incidently,  being 
th*  smallest  band  in  that  class. 

★  ★  ★ 

9  Overcoming  th*  band  that  was  champion  for  th*  past 
two  years,  th*  Holy  Angels  Girls  Academy  Band  won  th* 

Louisiana  State  Band  Contest  for  Class  B.  Pernan 
Geoffray,  former  member  of  th*  Garde  Republicain* 

(noted  French  army  band),  is  th*  director. 

★  ★  ★ 

#  The  Lisbon,  Ohio,  High  School  Band  started  their  trip 

to  th*  National  Contest  when  they  placed  in  the  First 

Division  of  th*  Northeast  Sectional  Contest  in  their  state. 

In  th*  State  finals  th*  band  placed  in  the  Second  Divi¬ 
sion,  and  at  th*  National,  in  th*  Fourth.  Th*  band  tied 
for  second  place  in  the  Ohio  Valley  Contest.  Arthur 
Wise  is  th*  Director. 

★  ★  ★ 

#  Under  th*  direction  of  Elvin  L.  Freeman  the  Port  Byron, 

New  York,  High  School  Band  won  Hrst  Rating  in  Clau 
C  in  th*  1934  State  Contest.  This  band  was  organized 
in  1931,  and  in  1932  entered  the  State  Contest  in  Class 
D  and  placed  first.  Although  the  band  was  all  prepared 
to  make  th*  trip  to  Dos  Moines  to  attend  th*  National, 
sickness  prevented  them  from  coming. 

★  ★  ★ 

9  For  th*  past  three  years  th*  Whiting,  Indiana,  High 
School  Orchestra  has  been  one  of  th*  top  notchers  of 
their  state.  When  Adam  P.  Lesinsky  took  over  the  or¬ 
chestra  in  1932,  they  placed  first  in  th*  State.  Nineteen- 
thirty-thre*  found  them  a  Class  B  First  Division  National 
winner,  and  in  1934  placed  in  th*  First  Division,  State 
Contest,  eligible  for  the  National.  However,  they  were 
unable  to  attend  th*  National. 

★  ★  ★ 

#  In  th*  1934  State  Contest,  th*  Lake  Andes,  South 
Dakota,  High  School  Band  received  a  Superior  Rating  in 
Clau  C.  Their  director.  Prof.  W.  A.  Lawrie,  organized 
this  band  in  October,  1929,  at  that  time  non*  of  th* 
members  knowing  much  about  instruments.  During  th* 
past  two  years  th*  L  A.  H.  S.  Band  has  won  five  contests, 
two  of  them  being  state. 

★  ic~  ★ 

#  Back  in  th*  deys  when  th*  placing  system  was  used  in 
South  Dakota,  th*  Platt*  High  School  Band  placed  first 
in  every  District  Contest,  but  one,  since  1926,  and  won 
four  state  championships— on*  in  Class  A  and  three  in 
Clau  B.  In  1934  th*  band  won  Superior  Rating  at  th* 

State  Contest,  Bryan  A.  Parks  who  is  director  of  this 
sizty-fiv*  piece  band  organized  it  in  1925. 
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IT  REALLY  WAS  A  GRAND  VACATION.  BUT  AREN'T  YOU  GLAD  TO  BE 
BACK  IN  HARNESS  AGAIN?  GET  OUT  YE  OLDE  PEN  AND  PAPER.  AND  GET 
THE  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  DOPE  OF  YOUR  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  TO  ME. 
AND  DON'T  FORGET  THE  PICTURES. 


Bb  or  H^SO^ 

Take  one  Elkhart,  Indiana,  one  clari¬ 
netist  and  one  chemist,  mix  thoroughly, 
and  you  have 
Bill  Deitch.  Our 
story  is  about 
Bill,  the  clari¬ 
netist.  Bill,  the 
chemist,  is  an¬ 
other  story. 

Bill  has  played 
the  clarinet  for 
six  years,  and 
during  this  time 
he  has  played  in 
the  state  champ¬ 
ion  Elkhart  High 
School  Band  for 
four  years  and  in 
the  1933  First 
Division  National 
champion  orches¬ 
tra  for  three 
years.  Last  year 
was  the  first  that  Bill  tried  out  in  the 
State  Solo  Contest,  in  which  he  placed  in 
the  First  Division.  This  same  year  he 
was  a  member  of  the  woodwind  quintet 
that  made  First  Division.  National.  Bill 
has  played  solo  chair  in  the  high  school 
band  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  the  1934 
National  Solo  Contest  he  placed  in  Fourth 
Division. 

•  •  • 

One  Year  Old 

To  celebrate  their  first  anniversary  the 
Sinton,  Texas,  High  School  Band  gave  a 
concert  on  July  12. 

It  was  in  September,  1933,  that  Di¬ 
rector  Ward  Brandstetter  organized  the 
Sinton  Band  with  twenty-eight  members. 
The  band’s  first  public  appearance  was 


on  October  6  at  Sinton-Kingsviile  football 
game.  From  then  on  the  band  accom¬ 
panied  the  team  on  all  out  of  town  games, 
played  concert  for  Kiwanis  Club,  played 
for  all  high  school  basketball  games  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  season.  In  December  they 
began  a  series  of  weekly  downtown 
parades  and  concerts.  Soon  after  that  a 
number  of  additional  instruments  were 
purchased,  and  in  March  a  second  band 
was  organised. 

Then  at  the  Southern  Division  State 
Band  Contest,  May  4  and  5,  the  band  won 
first  place  in  Class  D  Concert  Band  and 
first  place  in  Class  C  and  D  Marching 
Band. 

•  •  • 

Boonville  on  F.  H.  D. 

As  part  of  the  Lake  of  the  Osarks 
Bridge  Celebration,  the  Missouri  Training 
School  Band  of  Boonville  presented  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  various  selections  on  the  Famous 
Hurricane  Deck,  July  31.  A.  D.  McCamp- 
bell  is  the  director  of  the  band. 

•  •  • 

■Way  Ouf  We$f 

.  (Picture  below) 

Founded  in  1831,  the  Technical  High 
School  of  Lahaina,  Maui  in  Hawaii  is  the 
oldest  high  school  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Made  up  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  Hawaiian. 
Filipino,  Portuguese,  and  white  students, 
their  orchestra  was  organised  less  than 
three  years  ago. 

Practically  all  of  the  students  were  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  instruments,  and  as 
there  are  no  private  teachers  in  Lahaina, 
all  the  work  had  to  be  done  in  classes 
in  school. 

Many  of  the  students  had  to  begin  with 
the  fundamentals  of  music ;  such  as,  note 


reading,  meter  signatures,  etc.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  eighty  studying 
instrumental  music,  and  forty-five  of  these 
play  in  the  orchestra. 

All  these  boys  and  girls  read  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  and  enjoy  it  very 
much,  as  was  written  to  us  recently  by 
their  director.  Miss  Neomi  Klauer. 

•  •  • 

What?  No  Alto  Contest? 

Such  was  the  predicament  in  which 
George  Kingsbury  of  Osage,  Iowa,  found 
himself  when  he 
placed  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Division  of 
the  Iowa  Sub- 
District  Contest 
for  alto  clarinets. 
As  the  Alto  Clari¬ 
net  Solo  Contest 
was  not  part  of 
the  Iowa  State 
Music  Contest,  the 
next  contest  for 
George  to  enter 
was  the  National 
at  Des  Moines. 

As  the  1934  Na¬ 
tional  Contest 
was-  only  the 
second  contest 
that  George  had 
ever  competed  in,  he  went  mainly  to  hear 
some  good  players  on  the  alto  clarinet. 
However,  that  isn’t  all  he  got  out  of  it 
though.  George  himself  played  in  the 
contest  and  placed  in  the  Third  Division. 

George  is  now  a  Junior  in  high  school 
and  plays  the  alto  clarinet  In  both  his 
high  school  band  and  orchestra.  We  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  George  heading  the  list  of  Na¬ 
tional  winners  next  spring. 

•  •  • 

Free  Scholarships 

Eight  free  scholarships  providing  three 
years  of  music  study  are  being  offered  by 
the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music,  Balti¬ 
more,  for  the  coming  year.  These  scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  available  In  all  major 
branches  and  include  such  supplementary 
subjects  as  are  deemed  necessary.  The 
awards  are  made  primarily  upon  the  basis 
of  talent  rather  than  previous  training. 
These  examinations  will  be  held  on  Sep¬ 
tember  27  and  28  at  the  Peabody. 

The  scholarships  to  be  awarded  are, 
one  in  each  of  the  following:  voice,  piano, 
organ,  violin,  viola,  violoncello,  composi- 
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tion,  and  school  music.  The  instrumental 
scholarships  (with  the  exception  of  violon¬ 
cello  and  viola)  and  school  music  are 
open  to  candidates  under  21  years  of  a^ ; 
violoncello,  viola,  voice,  and  composition 
to  those  under  25. 

•  •  • 

Second  Division  Pienist 

Playinc  “Minstrels”  by  Claude  De 
Bussey  as  her  contest  number,  Juanita 
Cox  of  the  Belleville,  Illinois,  Township 
High  School  placed  in  the  Second  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  National  Plano  Solo  Contest. 

Juanita  has  appeared  on  many  musical 
recital  programs,  including  several  radio 
engagements  on  St.  Louis  stations.  Dur¬ 
ing  her  high  school  career,  she  has  been 
a  member  of  the  orchestra,  chorus,  girls' 
sextet,  and  president  of  the  Dramatic 
Club.  Talcing  part  in  these  extra-curricula 
activities  has  not  kept  Juanita  from  be¬ 
ing  an  honor  student.  Marguerite  Reed 
of  St.  Louis  is  her  teacher. 

•  •  • 

D.  and  X.  Herbert's  Choice 

All  the  way  from  Topeka,  Kansas,  came 
Herbert  Anderson  to  help  his  band  play 
their  way  to  a 
Second  Division 
victory  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Band  Con¬ 
test.  Herbert 
plays  the  drums 
in  the  band,  and 
he  is  now  starting 
on  the  xylophone. 

As  he  is  now  a 
sophomore  in 
high  school,  he 
still  has  two  more 
years  in  which  to 
take  part  In  fu¬ 
ture  contests. 

Prom  this  pic¬ 
ture  we  take  it 
that  the  sun 
doesn’t  bother 
Herbert  much.  He 
looks  as  fresh  and  cool  as  anyone  could 
wish  to  look.  Someone  told  us  that  Kan¬ 
sas  was  the  hottest  state  in  the  Union, 
so  maybe  Herbert  can  take  it. 

•  •  • 

Billy  Heads  the  Band 

Only  five  years  old  but  Billy  Faunce 
is  at  the  head  of  the  high  school  band  at 
Big  Rapids,  Michi¬ 
gan.  Billy,  who  is 
the  high  school 
principal's  son,  is 
mascot  drum 
major.  In  a  few 
more  years  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  Billy 
at  the  head  of  the 
band  twirling  a 
mean  baton. 

Barry  Mitchell 
is  the  regular 
drum  major,  and 
I  am  sure  he  is 
proud  to  have  a 
little  mate  like 
Billy  marching 
near  him.  The 
business  manager 
and  librarian  of  the  band  is  Lyle  Elliott, 
and  Victor  Thrall  is  student  director.  A. 
W.  Rider  is  director. 

•  •  • 

Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 

Jamea  Rome,  News  Reporter 
In  the  State  Contest  both  the  Lake 
Geneva,  Wisconsin,  High  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  came  out  in  Second  Division  in 
Class  B.  The  horn  quartet  won  its  way 
to  the  National  where  it  placed  in  the 


Ready 

to  serve  your  needs 

for  anything  in  Music  Publications 

-  -  world's  largest  stock  of  music  of  all  publishers 


-  prompt  direct-mail  service  to  music  buyers  everywhere 


Interesting  Publications  for 
Small  Instrumental  Groups — 

FOR  FOUR  CLARINETS 


Dance  of  the  Rosebuds 
By  Frederick  Keats — Arranged  for 
Four  Clarinets  By  Hugh  Gordon 
Complete  with  Score,  75  cents — S:ore, 
25  rents 

Extra  Separate  Parts,  15  cents  Each 
A  bright,  tuneful  cumpoiltlon  that  hat  the 
rlurthmlc  appeal  of  a  iprlghtl;  ballet.  It 
maket  a  very  effe'-tiee  number  for  the  wood- 
windi.  The  complete  score  li  prepared  etpe- 
riallT  for  the  use  of  the  supeirisor  in  charge 
of  such  a  aruip. 

FOR  STRING  QUARTET 


Melody  of  Love 

By  Hans  Engelinann — Arranged  for 
String  Quartet  By  Ladislas  Kun 
Complete,  SO  cents 

Extra  Separate  Parts,  15  cents  Each 
Bverv  on«  llket  thti  melod'ous  teleetlon 
tnd  It  it  etpecitlly  ippeftllnc  In  this  string 
Quartet  fortn.  The  first  violin  introduces 
some  third  position  work,  the  second  Tiffin 
and  rlola  are  entirely  in  the  first  position,  and 
the  cello  employs  a  limited  use  of  the  fourth 
position. 

Menuetto  (From  Quartet  No.  52) 
By  F.  J.  Haydn — String  Quartet 
Edited  by  Rob  Roy  Peery 
Complete  with  Score.  75  cents — Score, 
25  cents 

Extra  Separate  Parts,  15  cents  Each 
This  easy  number  may  be  played  entirely  In 
thp  flnt  poiltlon  in  all  parti.  Extreme  care 
hai  been  taken  with  the  editing  which  li 
complete  with  bowingi  and  llngertngi. 

Menuetto  (From  Quartet  No.  41) 
By  F.  J.  Hadyn — ^String  Quartet 
Edited  by  Rob  Roy  Peery 
Complete  with  Scores  75  cents— Score, 
25  cents 

Extra  Separate  Parts,  15  cents  Each 
Tlie  more  advanced  string  quartet  will  en¬ 
joy  this  most  charming  movement  from  Op.  76. 
No.  2.  in  the  key  of  D-minor.  First  violin 
part  requires  considerable  dexterity  in  the 
higher  positions,  but  the  second  vlf^ln.  viola 
and  cello  parts  are  not  difficult  and  stay  within 
a  moderate  range. 

Presser’s  First  String  Quartet 
Book 

For  First  Violin,  S^ond  Violin,  Viola 
and  Cello 

Price,  S2.2S  Complete 
There  ire  15  worthy  compcwitioni  In  this 
collectioa.  Escb  player  is  given  in  interest¬ 
ing.  but  not  dillleult,  pirt.  The  lim  at 
variety.  In  making  up  this  collection  of  en¬ 
tirely  new  material  for  student  players,  was 
carried  further  by  having  several  gifted  ar¬ 
rangers  edit  the  book. 

FOR  VIOLIN  QUARTET 


Easy  Quartets  for  Young 
Violinists 

An  Album  of  Music  for  Four  Violins 
(Piano  Accompaniment  ad  lib.) 

Each  Part — Price,  40  cents 
Piano  Accompaniment,  Price.  75  cents 
The  plsno  is  not  essentlsl  to  the  rendition 
of  any  of  tho  15  music  gems  in  this  collection 
although  a  plsno  accompaniment  book  has 
been  provided  for  an  effective  piano  back¬ 
ground  if  desired.  The  4  violin  parts  are 
quite  easy,  the  1st  violin  being  the  only 
oart  to  go  out  of  the  Ist  position  and  then 
only  for  an  occasional  use  of  the  3rd  position. 


Noteworthy  Addition  to  an 
Excelling  First  Collection  for 
Young  Orchestra  Groups 

A  FOUR-HAND  PIANO  ACCOMPANI¬ 
MENT  BOOK  TO 

Easiest  Orchestra  Collection 
Compiled  and  Orchestrated 
by  Rob  Roy  Peery 
Each  Part — 35  cents 
Piano  (Cond.  Score)— 65c 
Four-Hand  Piano  Acc. — $1.00 

Everyone  is  enthusiastic  over  this  collec¬ 
tion  of  interesting,  tuneful  and  attractive 
very  first  pieces  for  beginners'  orchestra. 
The  15  numbers  it  contains  offer  a  re¬ 
markable  variety  for  such  easy-to-play 
music.  The  arrangements  keep  the  num¬ 
bers  effective  for  almost  all  combinations 
without  exceeding  in  rhythm  and  technic 
what  those  familiar  with  the  very  first 
rudiments  can  handle.  No  sixteenth  nor 
dotted  eighth  notes  confront  the  young 
players  anywhere  In  the  collection. 


The  Ideal  Second  Adventure  in  a 
Collection  for  Young  Orchestras 

Progressing  Orchestra  Collection 
Compiled  by  Rob  Roy  Peery 
Each  Part — 35  cents 
Piano  (Cond.  Score)— 65c 


The  Brass  Choir 
A  (killection  for  Ensembles  of 
Brass  Instruments 

Each  Part — 35  cents  Piano  Acc. — 50  cents 

There  are  a  doxen  worth  while  selections 
in  this  collection  and  all  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  effective  rendition  by  a  small 
brass  ensemble  without  presenting  any 
difficulties  for  any  of  the  performers.  The 
variety  is  good  and  the  numbers  are  of 
a  very  accmtable  type.  Parts  are  pub^ 
lished  for  First  B-flat  Trumpet:  Serand 
B-flat  Trumpet;  First  Trombone  (Bass 
Clef) ;  Second  Trombone  (Bass  Clef)  and 
Tuba;  E-flat  Horn;  and  Baritone  or  Trom¬ 
bone  (Treble  Clef). 


Get  the  Most  Out  of  Your 
Musical  Accomplishments — 

Become  and  Keep  Well-Informed 
on  Vital  Things  in  Music — 

READ  EVERY  MONTH 

The  Etude  Music  Magazine 

25c  a  Copy  Subscription,  $2.00  a  year 
Regularly  features  fine  articles,  20  to  24 
pages  of  music.  The  Etude  Historical  Por¬ 
trait  Series  (44  portraits  each  l«.«iie'. 
Questions  &  Answers,  The  World  of  Music 
etc.,  etc. 


Send  for  FREE  Cata¬ 
logs  on  Any  Classifica¬ 
tion  of  Music  in  Which 
You  are  Interested. 


Theodore 
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Third  Division.  Its  members  are  Jim 
Wiicox,  Buddy  Rome,  Bob  Breigal,  and 
Evelyn  Brown. 

Many  solo  winners  also  found  their  way 
to  the  National,  and  here  Is  the  outcome : 
Jim  Wilcox,  Second  Division,  horn ;  Ar¬ 
nold  Simmons,  Fourth  Division,  tuba;  and 
James  Rome,  Second  Division,  twirling. 

P.  S.  Let’s  hear  from  some  of  you  S.  M. 
readers  who  live  out  West  or  down  Elast. 


ir  BRAND  NEW^ 
SAXOPHONES  ir 


More  News  from  L.  G. 

Our  Lake  Geneva  News  Reporter  is 
right  on  the  job  when  it  comes  to  sending 


Once  more  Buescher  leadership  is  strikingly  as¬ 
serted.  Two  entirely  new  saxophones — surpassing  the  finest 
achievements  in  even  Buescher’s  own  brilliant  saxophone  history 
— are  ready !  To  School  Musicians  that’s  big  newt — because  you 
up-and-coming  players  in  school  bands  and  orchestras  have  been 
just  as  keen  for  Buescher  saxophones  as  have  the  leading  profes¬ 
sionals  in  concert  and  popular  organizations. 

Basically  new  in  vital  features 
of  bore,  key  system  and  action, 
these  new  Bueschers  give  the 
player  an  amazing  new  com¬ 
mand  in  the  trickiest  of  mod¬ 
ern  music. 

New  arrangement  of  tone 
holes  and  new  bore  in  mouth- 
pipe  achieve  the  most  perfect 
scale  ever  produced  —  far 
greater  ease  in  blowing. 

Improved  key  system  makes 
vastly  easier  fingering.  Lower 
action  is  lightning  fast.  Many 
other  exclusive  features. 

^  Arrange  to  try  one  of  these 
new  Buescher’s  now,  without 
obligation.  You’ll  appreciate 
immediately  what  it  will  mean 
to  you  in  faster  progress  and 
greater  satisfaction  to  own  one 
of  these  splendid  instruments. 

Write  today  for  details  of  trial 
offer  and  easy  payment  plan. 

If  interested  in  trade-in  ask 
for  appraisal  form.  Mention 
instrument  which  interests  you. 

ALTO 

ENTIRELY  NEW 
— desined  to  aid 
the  player  *in  ex¬ 
ecuting  intricate 
modern  arrange¬ 
ments.  Unlimited 
power  and  flexibil¬ 
ity,  rich  to  n  a  I 
brauty. 


in  news  and  acts  as  official  photographer 
besides. 

His  latest  shot  is  of  six  Wisconsin  drum 
majors.  Only  the  four  boys  entered  the 
National  Contest.  Reading  from  left  to 
right,  the  boys  are :  Don  Williams,  First 
Division ;  James  Rome.  Lake  Geneva, 
Second  Division ;  Ellsworth  Donner,  Mad¬ 
ison,  Second  Division ;  and  Eld  Nelson, 
Madison,  Second  Division. 


TENOR 

NEW  BORE,  new 
taper;  new  power 
and  flexibil¬ 
ity.  Lightning-fast 
low  action ;  rich, 
resonant  tone;  an 
amazing  advance 
in  tenor  saxo- 
phones. 


First  in  Two  Nationals 

In  the  1933  National  Ensemble  Contest 
at  Evanston  the  clarinet  quartet  from 
Morton  High  School,  Cicero,  Illinois,  was 
one  of  two  that  placed  in  the  First  Divi¬ 
sion.  This  ensemble  was  one  of  the  first 
organised  at  Morton  and  is  quite  a 
favorite  one.  These  young  people  who 
rendered  their  number,  “Petite  Quartet,” 
so  beautifully  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  place  in  the  First  Division  are,  from 
left  to  right,  Meyers  Shuckman,  bass 
clarinet ;  Frank  Boker,  2nd  Bb  clarinet ; 
P.  W.  Polley,  director  of  the  group ; 
Oreste  Michi,  Ist  Bb  clarinet ;  and  Lucille 
Melkus,  alto  clarinet. 


BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO 
903  Buescher  Building 
ELKHART,  IND. 


Both  in  the  1933  and  1934  National 
Solo  Contests  for  Bb  clarinets  Oreste 
Michi  placed  in  the  First  Division.  Also 
in  1934  at  the  National  Ensemble  ConteM 
a  clarinet  quartet  from  Morton  again 
placed  in  the  First  Division. 


PAN-AMERICAN 

COMPLETE  WITH  CASE 
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Sturgis,  Michigan 

Mable  A.  Hafer,  N'etos  Reporter 
With  sirens  blaring,  a  parade  of  15  cars 
made  their  way  to  Detroit  on  June  25. 
In  the  cars  were  none  other  than  the 
Sturgis  High  School  Band.  They  were  on 
their  way  to  head  the  huge  parade  of  the 
Rotary  Internationai  Convention. 

After  arrivai  at  Detroit,  the  band  mem¬ 
bers  were  guests  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  for  luncheon,  visited  the  Detroit 
zoological  gardens  and  Bell  Isle,  and  were 
guests  of  the  Rotary  Club  for  dinner. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Wheat  is  the  director  of  the 
Sturgis  Band,  which,  incidently,  placed 
in  the  First  Division  of  the  National 
Marching  Contest  for  Class  B  bands. 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Sailor  Jack,  News  Reporter 
For  courage,  honor,  service,  leadership, 
and  scholarship,  Mary  Triena  of  Wilson 
Junior  High  School  and  Norman  Lamb 
of  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School  were 
awarded  at  their  graduation  exercises,  a 
pin,  medal,  and  certificate  significant  of 
the  honor  the  American  Legion  was 
bestowing  upon  them. 

Mary  Triena  is  a  fine  musician  and  sis¬ 
ter  of  Frank  Triena,  violinist,  of  whom 
you  no  doubt  have  read  about  in  the  S.  M. 

Norman  Lamb  was  concertmeister  at 
Roosevelt  Junior  High  and  is  concert¬ 
meister  of  the  Grace  Baptist  Church,  and 
is  a  pupil  of  Frank  Triena. 


New!  from  top 
to  bottom,  inside  and  out,  this 
amazing  new  achievement  by 
P-A  is  acclaimed  by  experts  the 
finest  clarinet  ever  made  to  sell 
under  $100.  New  tonal  quality ; 
new  scale  accuracy;  new  light¬ 
ning-fast  action;  and  new  sturdi¬ 
ness  of  construction.  The 
chromatic  exactness,  every  note, 
absolutely  true  to  pitch,  and  the 
melodic  resonance,  even  in  throat 
tones,  make  this  the  perfect 
clarinet  for  the  school  musician. 
And  what  a  triumph,  this  new 
Cavalier,  at  such  a  price. 

See  your  local  P-A  Dealer.  Try 
these  two  fine  American  made, 
factory  guaranteed  instruments. 
Or  send  the  coupon  for  literature 
with  full  size  illustrations  and 

complete  descriptions . 

Easy  terms  arranged . A 

fair  allowance  on  your  old 
instrument . Write  today. 


Camden,  Arkansas 

Itorothy  Linebarier,  News  Reporter 

Get  acquainted  with  Dorothy  Linebar- 
ier.our  News  Reporter  and  Subscription 
Agent  in  Camden. 

We  are  mighty 
happy  to  welcome 
her  our  fold. 

Dorothy  plays 
saxophone 
in  the  band. 

Not 


quite  a 
year  old  the  Cam-  j 
den  Band  is  com-  W 
ing  right  along 
under  the  direc-  Kf 
tion  of  Prof.  L.  E.  F  ^ 

Crumpler.  When 

this  fiash  was  re-  ..  jOB  ^ 

celved,  the  mem-  = 

bershlp  of  the  L,.  - 

band  was  thirty-  w-  '  --J- 

five,  but  more  and 

more  of  the  atu- 

dents  have  been  ^ 

joining  so  that  by 

this  time  the  band  tv 

has  probably  in- 

creased. 

The  band  made  its  debut  on  April  19, 
playing  for  the  dedication  of  the  Southern 
Kraft  Corp.  baseball  park  before  a  crowd 
of  about  2500.  Another  interesting  “do¬ 
ing”  by  the  band,  with  the  help  of  the 
Mothers  Band  Auxiliary,  was  a  barbecue 
dinner.  The  proceeds  are  to  go  toward 
uniforms. 


The  new  P-A  catalog  showing  the  coni- 
pleie  line  of  P-A  moderate  priced  and 
Cavalier  instruments  is  Just  off  the  press. 
Includes  nearly  all  brass  and  woodwind 
instruments.  Acknowledged  the  world’s 
highest  dollar  value.  Check  the  coupon  if 
you  wish  a  free  copy  of  this  Informattve 
book. 


PAN-AMERICAN 

921  Pan-American  Bldg.#  Elkhart/  Indiana 


Madera,  California 

Beth  Clark,  News  Reporter 
A  Jump  from  five  to  forty  pieces  in  less 
than  a  year  is  quite  a  leap.  That's  what 
happened  to  the  Madera,  California,  High 
School  Band  this  past  year.  The  Madera 
business  men  are  in  back  of  the  high 
school  band  and  have  built  the  band  a 
new  platform  with  elevated  “Beating  ar¬ 
rangement  and  lighting  effects. 

Howard  S.  Monger  is  the  director  at 
Madera. 


Pan-Amarican  Band  Inttrumant  A  Casa  Co.  ^ 

921  Pan-Amaricon  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

WIthoat  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send  me  descriptive  and  illustrated  literature  on 
Paa-Amcrican  and  Cavalier  instruments.  (Check  here  □  if  yon  wish  the'  new  P-A  catalog.) 

Npws- . . . 

Addraas  . .......... .... _ ... _ _ _ .... _ _ _ .™.. 

Town  _ _ _ _ State . . 

Student  O  OIrvetor  □ 


Follow  the  Lead  of  the  Winners 


LUDWIfll 

lCll-27 

V^hout  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
•Tf  1 '  I  tend  the  new  Ludwig  catalog  of 
^  ‘  *  dninu  and  equipment. 


Name 


□  Student 


#  Do  you  wonder  why  the  Joliet  Township  H.  S.  Band  is 
so  eminendy  successful?  One  of  the  reasons  is  found  in 
dieir  remarkable  drum  section  in  which  the  entire  equip* 
ment  is  Ludwig.  Capt.  Barabash’s  Harrison  H.  S.  Biand, 

Chicago,  ia  aUo  exchirively  Ludwig  while  Carleton  Stewart*!  Maion  City 
H.  S.  Band  hai  eight  snare  drums,  four  bass  drums  and  tympani  by 
Ludwig.  These  are  the  only  three  bands  that  placed  in  First  Ihvisiop. 
The  only  Clast  B  Band  to  place  in  First  Division,  Hobart,  Indiana,  under 
William  RevelU,  it  exclusively  Ludwig.  Many  drum  toloitts,  placing  in 
First  and  Second  Divisions  play  Ludwig  You  can  improve  your  drum* 
ming,  improve  your  band  and  orchestra,  by  the  exchitiTe  use  of 
Ludwig  dnims. 

Send  dte  coupon  above  for  this  wonderful  free  catalog  of  Ludwig  drums 
and  equipment.  lt*t  the  finest  and  most  complete  drum  book  ever 
published,  and  it’s  yours  for  a  postage  stamp.  No  tAligation.  Send 
coupon  today  sure.  ttu 


LUDWie  &  LUDWie 


A.  R.  McAllister 

Director,  Jolirt  To«vnslii|> 
High  School  Ba^ 


VIS  Udwlg  •wiMIng,  1611-27  N.  Lincoln  Stroot,  Chicago 


APPRECIATION 

By 

Arthur  Olaf  Andersen 

What  is  musical  appreciation? 

We  hear  so  much  about  courses  in 
this  subject  in  the  schools  and  colleges 
and  we  hear  so  many  arguments  pro 
and  con,  that  some  people  hardly  know 
whether  or  not  to  take  it  as  a  serious 
matter  and  join  the  procession  of  en¬ 
thusiasts,  or  to  linger  along  half¬ 
heartedly,  be  coolly  indifferent  at 
times,  and  again,  mildly  interested 
when  a  good  point  in  its  favor  crops 
out  in  conTiction  of  its  utility. 

Some  people  think  that  musical  ap¬ 
preciation  implies  simply  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  all  music  which  they  hear  and 
their  sympathetic  or  unsympathetic 
appraisal  of  it.  They  do  not  realize 
that  there  is  anything  further  to  it 
than  being  told  to  like  the  already  ac¬ 
cepted  works  in  music  because  they 
are  good.  It  does  not  occur  to  them 
that  there  are  rules  and  standards  by 
which  to  appraise  music  concisely, 
thus  enabling  them  to  listen  intelli¬ 
gently  and  exercise  a  nice  perception 
of  its  worth. 

Those  who  have  made  a  thorough 
study  of  musical  appreciation  know 
whereof  they  speak,  and  whereby  their 
estimates  are  of  seeming  importance. 

Thus,  musical  appreciation  becomes 
a  well-calculated  matter  of  learning  to 
know  the  things  already  accepted  as 
masterpieces  of  musical  composition 
and  how  to  Judge  new  works. 

How  is  this  accomplished?  We  may 
inform  a  group  of  students  that  all 
works  by  the  preeminent  composers 
must  be  accepted  into  their  storehouse 
of  the  good  things  in  musical  life  and 
that  they  must  like  them.  Then  we 
proceed  to  tell  them  why  they  must 
be  appreciated. 

First  of  all,  there  must  be  a  dissemi¬ 
nation  in  a  more  or  less  superficial 
way  of  the  various  forms  or  moulds 
into  which  the  writer  pours  his  im¬ 
pressions.  It  is  essential  that  these 
should  be  fairly  comprehensible  to  the 
seeker  after  knowledge.  In  general, 
these  comprise  the  primary  forms: 
A,  B,  A,  C;  A,  B,  C,  B;  A,  B,  A,  and  a 
few  of  the  possible  additions  to  these 
forms  that  the  composer  very  often  in¬ 
terpolates  or  adds,  such  as  introduc¬ 
tion,  extensions,  coda,  etc.  With  these 
forms  must  go  a  bit  of  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  key  relationship,  for,  in  any 
sort  of  an  explanation  of  form,  keys 
play  a  very  important  part.  After  the 
information  regarding  the  primary 
forms  has  been  effected  with  proper  il¬ 
lustrations  on  the  phonograph  or  by 
some  other  medium,  the  larger  forms, 
that  is,  the  more  complex  and  com- 
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LOY  A.  EBERSOLE,  Flutist 

1934  National  First  Divisioner 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 


Seventeen  year  old  Loy  A.  Ebersole 
of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  made  an 
easy  Rrst  Division  in  the  1934  Na¬ 
tional  Flute  Solo  Contest  at  Das 
Moines  last  June.  During  his  sii 
and  one-half  years  of  playing,  Loy 
has  competed  in  ten  preliminary, 
state,  and  national  contests.  His 
skill  as  a  performer  carried  him 
through  two  consecutive  state  vic¬ 
tories,  and  this  year  his  success  at 
the  National  crowns  him  with  highest 
honor. 

Loy  began  the  study  of  the  flute  at 
the  age  of  ton.  He  is  now  a  senior 
in  high  school  and  has  played  in  both 
the  band  and  orchestra  for  five  and 


one-half  years,  besides  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  glee  club  for  three  years. 
Ho  has  also  played  first  flute  in  the 
Harrisburg  All  City  High  School  Or¬ 
chestra,  and  third  flute  and  piccolo, 
during  this  last  season,  with  the  Har¬ 
risburg  Symphony  Orchestra.  He 
studied  at  Interlochen,  National  Mu¬ 
sic  Camp,  during  the  summer  season 
of  1933. 

In  a  recent  letter  Loy  writes,  "It 
is  my  ambition  to  further  my  study  as 
much  as  Is  possible  and  to  make 
flute  playing  my  means  of  making  a 
living."  With  the  start  Loy  has  and 
with  his  ambition,  he  will  surely  be 
a  success. 


bined  mediums,  must  be  considered. 

Among  these  larger  forms  are: 

1.  Theme  and  variations. 

2.  The  various  vocal  forms,  aside 
from  the  primary  forms,  such  as  the 
madrigal,  the  anthem,  the  recitative 
and  aria,  the  cantata,  the  mass  and 
the  oratorio. 

3.  The  sonata-form  and  its  relation 
to  the  various  instrumental  combina¬ 
tions  in  which  it  finds  place,  such  as 
the  different  varieties  of  chamber  mu¬ 
sic,  the  overture,  the  symphony,  the 
concerto,  the  symphonic  iK>em  and  the 
symphonic  suite. 

4.  The  Rondo  Forms. 

6.  The  contrapuntal  forms,  such  as 
the  many  kinds  of  canon,  the  fugetta, 
and  the  fugue. 

6.  Some  of  the  earlier  forms,  such 
as  those  exhibited  in  the  partita  or 
old-fashioned  dance  suite.  The  passo- 
caglia  and  the  chaconne. 

A  slight  knowledge  of  each  of  these 
musical  structures  is  deemed  quite 
necessary  to  the  general  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  the  composer  is  doing. 


Then,  for  a  more  complete  under¬ 
standing,  the  ideas  of  motive  and  mo¬ 
tive  development,  theme  and  thematic 
development  should  be  gone  into  with 
the  viewpoint  of  explaining  how  the 
composer  thinks  in  building  up  his 
expressions. 

It  is  only  thus  that  musical  appre¬ 
ciation  can  be  taught,  for  to  tell  peo¬ 
ple  to  like  a  composition  without  let¬ 
ting  them  know  the  whys  and  where¬ 
fores  is  taking  a  great  deal  for  granted. 
To  bu  sure,  the  average  listener  will 
or  will  not  appreciate  a  musical  work 
according  to  his  own  aesthetic  dic¬ 
tates.  But  his  pleasure  may  be  deeper 
and  more  sincere  if  he  can  compre¬ 
hend  to  a  certain  extent  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  composer. 

Music  to  many  is  simply  pleasurable 
sound  which  involuntarily  moves  them 
to  the  heights  of  Joyous  and  spon¬ 
taneous  illusions,  or  brings  them  sor¬ 
row  or  even  pain,  according  to  how 
it  may  affect  them.  A  common  re¬ 
mark  often  heard  from  the  lips  of  the 
average  concert-goer  is:  “Well,  it  may 


BOOK 


Amaze  Your  Friends 


The  Music 

Conductor’s 

Manual 


By  FRED  E.  WATERS 

ia  tlia  Wonder  Book  of  tho  Language  of  Mueic 

It  is  a  ccunplete  course  in  the  art  of 
conducting.  Told  and  illustrated  so  that 
any  child  can  understand  it,  yet  so  com¬ 
plete  that  there  is  nothing  more  for  you 
to  learn.  The  chapter  on  the 

Technique  of  the  Baton 

is  alone  “worth  a  fortune”  to  any 
school  musician.  No  Band  or  Orches¬ 
tra,  Musician,  no  Supervisor,  Bandmas¬ 
ter,  or  Orchestra  Director  should  be 
without  this  manual.  No  other  book 
ever  published  will  give  you  so  much 
information — help— enjoyment. 

And  we  are  going  to 

Give  it  to  You 

Without  Cost 

Here  is  how  you  can  get  your  copy 
of  the  Waters  Conductor’s  Manual 
without  spending  a  penny  for  it.  Go 
out  among  your  friends  and  get  six 
subscriptions  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  at  the  regular  subscription  price 
(60c  a  yt^r)  and  this  book  will  be  sent 
you  free^postpaid — at  once.  This  fe  a 
limited  offer.  You  know  you  want  a 
copy  of  this  book.  Start  right  now. 
Send  in  your  list  before  the  offer  is  with¬ 
drawn.  Start  today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 
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BAND 

BOOK 


tomnntme 

COMPLETE  REPERTOIRE 
^  FIRST  YEAR  BANOS 

^  Ihi  _ 

IRVING  CHEYETTE 


CHARLES  J  ROeiRTS 


Program:  The  book  is  arranged  in 
groups  of  6  tuning  chorals;  5 
marches;  3  waltzes;  3  concert 
pieces  and  an  overture;  3  holiday 
songs;  4  “pep”  son»;  2  patriotic 
hymns;  2  rounds;  bugle  calls  in 
the  Comet  (Trumpet)  book  and 
drum  t^s  and  marches  in  the 
Drum  (Tympani)  book.  The  tu¬ 
ning  chorals  are  designed  to  estab¬ 
lish  key  tonality  and  warm  up  the 
band;  the  rounds  are  excellent  uni¬ 
son  exercises. 

Gradation:  Each  group  is  graded 
within  itself,  the  first  number  in 
each  being  the  easiest.  This  per¬ 
mits  the  young  players  to  play  in 
all  sections  of  the  book  and  grives 
them  a  sense  of  progress. 

Score:  Not  content  with  a  score 
complete  in  every  detail,  the  au¬ 
thors  have  included  the  complete 
percussion  score,  something  too 
often  neglected. 

Conductor’s  Guide:  The  conductor 
will  find  over  each  number  point- 

Parts,  each,  30c — Te* 
Write  for  booklet  of  sample  comet 


ers  that  will  save  time  in  re¬ 
hearsal.  Every  piece  is  profusely 
marked  with  rehearsal  numbers  to 
facilitate  starting  after  stops. 

Simplicity:  Special  care  has  been 
taken  with  the  3rd  Comets,  Clar¬ 
inets  and  Trombones,  2nd  Alto 
Saxophones  and  the  Eb  Clarinets, 
to  allow  for  absolute  beginners. 
This  will  be  found  especially  ad¬ 
vantageous  at  mid-year. 

Parade  Routine:  Includes  dmm 
taps,  dmm  marches,  Bugle  Roll  Off 
and  Bugle  Call  indications,  with 
advice  to  sergeant  dmmmers  and 
dmm  majors. 

Instrumentation:  (Conductors  will 
cheer  the  scoring  of  this  book,  for 
each  number  will  sound  complete, 
even  with  the  smallest  band.  All 
3rd  and  4th  parts  enhance  the 
bandstration,  but  are  carefully 
cued  into  the  other  parts  so  they 
are  not  missed,  if  lacking. 

chers  Manual,  $1.25. 

parts,  including  descriptive  circular 


BAND  BETTERMENT 


By  EDWIN  FRANKO  GOLDMAN 


A  BOOK  of  suggestions  and  ad¬ 
vice  to  Bands,  Bandmasters  and 
Band  Players  by  America’s  fore¬ 
most  bandman,  in  which  he  offers 
to  his  colleagues  the  experience 
and  wisdom  of  a  life  devoted  to 
better  bands  and  band  music. 


Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  in 
the  42  chapters  are:  Rehearsals, 
Programs,  Intonation,  Sight  Read¬ 
ing,  the  Playing  of  Marches, 
Massed  Bands,  the  Cornet  Soloist, 
Amateur  vs.  Professional,  etc. 

Price,  $2.50 


If  you  have  not  received  your  copy'  of  the  new  4S-page  Carl  Fischer  School 
Music  Guide,  write  for  it  at  once  and  consult  the  sections  devoted  to  Band, 
Orchestra,  Ensemble  and  Instrumental  Solos. 


CARL  FISCHER,  INC. 

Boston;  Motropolitan  Thoator 


COOPER  NEW 
SQUARE  YORK 

Chicago:  Kimball  Hall 


By  EDWIN  FRANKO  GOLDMAN 

are  published! 

EXPOSITION’’  and  "INTERLOCHEN  BOWL” 


Full  Band,  each  75  cents 
Send  for  FREE  sample  cornet  parts! 


G.  SCHIRMER,  INC. 


3  East  43rd  St. 
New  York,  .N.  Y. 


be  very  wonderful  but  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it!” 

Is  It  better  to  let  it  be  ‘‘very  won¬ 
derful”  and  not  understood  in  that 
person’s  mind,  or  should  this  be  cor¬ 
rected  so  that  the  whys  and  where¬ 
fores  of  Hs  wonderment  may  more  fully 
reach  this  listener?  It  would  seem 
that  this  latter  method,  through  the 
medium  of  musical  appreciation,  is  the 
proper  answer  to  the  query.  But,  and 
this  is  important, .  the  study  of  the 
subject  should  start  the  moment  the 
individual  begins  to  be  music-con¬ 
scious.  To  build  up  an  understanding 
of  and  a  fondness  for  the  good  things 
in  musical  art  in  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  is  an  ideal  for  which  to  strive. 
The  radio  is  bringing  to  the  masses 
the  very  best  in  opera,  symphony, 
ballet  music,  suites,  symphonic  poem, 
chamber  music,  sonata  and  concerto, 
choral  works  and  every  variety  of 
musical  literature,  so  that  the  student 
of  musical  appreciation  will  not  lack 
for  examples  of  form,  harmonic  ex¬ 
pression,  contrapuntal  exploitation  and 
the  various  schools  of  specialized  de¬ 
velopment. 

We  presume  that  up  to  the  time 
when  radio  began  giving  us  the  best 
in  the  world  in  music  that  not  more 
than  one  person  out  of  every  thou¬ 
sand  had  ever  been  to  a  symphony 
concert.  This  may  seem  a  bit  of  an 
exaggeration,  but  considering  that  In 
a  city  of  four  million  inhabitants  the 
audiences  for  the  entire  season  aver¬ 
aged  two  thousand  attendants  at  each 
concert,  it  readily  can  be  seen  that 
even  this  is  a  high  estimate  since  it 
allows  for  an  average  of  four  thou¬ 
sand  at  each  concert.  Thus,  radio  has 
brought  about  the  necessity  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  musical  understanding  of  the  good 
things  being  offered. 

When  we  speak  of  intuitive  appre¬ 
ciation  of  music  it  is  self-evident  that 
this  is  purely  a  matter  of  intellectual 
perception.  This  innate  knowledge 
that  some  people  seem  to  possess  is 
something  for  which  we  cannot  ac¬ 
count,  except  through  the  fact  that  a 
sense  of  form  or  proportion  or  what¬ 
ever  we  wish  to  call  it,  is  bom  in 
them.  Or  it  may  be  that,  through  a 
deep  knowledge  of  allied  subjects,  the 
faculty  or  power  of  immediate  appre¬ 
hension  of  music  is  made  possible. 

We  know  that  artists,  writers  and 
other  workers  in  the  fine  arts  are 
music  enthusiasts  and  appear  to  evi¬ 
dence  a  strange  insight  into  a  deep  re¬ 
spect  for  the  beet  in  music.  It  stirs 
their  imagination,  stimulates  their  own 
work  and  in  many  instances  is  the 
source  of  their  creative  efforts. 

On  the  other  band,  the  person  who 
is  forever  the  slave  of  logical  reason¬ 
ing,  such  as  the  professors  of  phil¬ 
osophy,  economics  and  mathematics, 
the  doctors  and  surgeons,  and  the  law- 
(Contieued  on  Pag*  38) 
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“THE  BACK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchestra  Parent  Clubs 


•  What  is  the  most  valuable  thing  a 
director  may  have  to  make  his  school 
band  or  orchestra  a  success?  The 
good  will  and  cooperation  of  the  papas 
and  mamas.  This  is  the  answer  to 
all  of  those  essentials,  good  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  hands  of  each  musician, 
plenty  of  conscientious  practice  hours 
at  home,  the  respect  and  loyalty  to 
the  director. 

And  from  whence  cometh  all  of  the 
money  that  appears  every  year  to  send 
school  bands  and  orchestras  to  con¬ 
tests,  buy  new  uniforms  and  new  in¬ 
struments,  and  liquidate  all  of  the 
other  incidentals  for  which  there  is 
no  provision  in  the  school  budget? 
Directly  or  indirectly  that  money 
comes  from  the  well-worn  but  lovingly 
obliging  pocket  of  the  mamas  and 
papas.  They  are  the  hidden  power  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  of  every  successful 
concert.  They  are  the  unsung  heroes 
of  every  contest  victory.  Behind  the 
curtain  in  the  Back  Parlor  they  are 
thinking  and  planning  and  working, 
individually  and  collectively,  for  the 
success  of  their  sons  and  daughters, 
their  band,  their  orchestra.  Their  mo¬ 
tives  are  prompted  only  by  love,  and 
they  ask  nor  expect  no  reward,  only 
to  stand  in  the  shadow  of  that  suc¬ 
cess  for  which  they  hold  themselves 
responsible. 

It  has  been  the  Editor's  pleasure  to 
discover  that  the  parents  are  among 
the  most  ardent  readers  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  And  so  this  de¬ 


partment  has  been  set  aside  for  news 
of  school  band  and  orchestra  parent 
clubs  of  which  we  are  sure  there  is 
one  back  of  every  successful  school 
band  and  orchestra. 

Other  parent  clubs  want  to  know 
what  you  are  doing  to  meet  your  finan¬ 
cial  problems.  They  want  to  know 
what  method  you  have  found  most  suc¬ 
cessful  to  make  your  money-making 
schemes  lucrative  and  profitable.  They 
want  to  know  what  kind  of  parties 
you  give  and  how  you  conduct  them. 
They  want  to  hear  these  things  from 
you,  and  they  want  to  tell  you  in  re¬ 
turn  the  great  and  little  discoveries 
they  have  made  in  the  big  Job  of 
playing  papa  and  mama  to  the  school 
band  and  orchestra.  If  parent  clubs 
will  cooperate  with  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  by  sending  in  the  news  (and 
don’t  be  stingy  with  pictures  of  youi 
president  or  leader),  our  combined 
efforts  can  make  this  department  most 
interesting  and  successful.  The  Editor 
urges  members  and  officials  of  parent 
clubs  to  sit  down  right  now  and  write 
a  letter  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
giving  news  of  your  activities  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  publication  in  the  October 
issue.  Don’t  hesitate  on  any  lack  of 
writing  ability.  Just  send  us  the  facts, 
and  we  will  take  care  of  the  rest. 

Directors  and  students!  Will  you 
call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  parents,  and  see  that  we  get  some 
news  from  your  town  for  the  next 
issue?  Let  this  be  your  “boy  scout 
deed”  for  today. 


SUMMER  CAMPS 

1934 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 


of  Wisconsin  at  Madison.  This  year 
marked  their  Fifth  Annual  Music 
Clinic,  July  9  to  28.  It  is  the  official 
clinic  of  the  state  association.  An 
enormous  amount  of  study  and  prac¬ 
tice,  for  both  supervisors  and  high 
school  students,  is  crowded  into  the 
three-week  period  under  the  most  com¬ 
petent  instructors,  and,  housed  in  col¬ 
lege  buildings,  students  get  a  minia¬ 
ture  taste  of  college  life. 


One  or  two  of  the  smaller  camps  did 
not  open  this  year  for  local  reasons, 
but  all  in  all  the  summer  camp  record 
for  1934  shows  an  encouraging  im¬ 
provement  over  1933  and  former  years. 
This  method  of  harnessing  vacation 
pep  into  productive  work  is  no  longer 
a  clever  summer  novelty.  It  is  ac¬ 
cumulating  public  acceptance  and  is 
one  among  many  new-fangled  ideas 
which  has  come  to  stay. 


mt 

(Sramopbone  ^!)op«  3nc. 

announces  an  amazing 

RECORD 

SA|^E! 

50,000 

Brand  New  Electrically  Recorded 
Records  of  the  World’s  Finest 
Music  are  to  be  Sold  at 

50--d75i 

PER  RECORD 
Regularly  SI. SO  and  S2.00 

Aaions  ttiwitaadi  sf  sthart  ar*  ts  b«  kad  the  fd' 
iMtisf  madarfiri  values: 


95302-304 
(Res.  price 
$6.00)  Sale 
price  $2.23 
Complete 


*30-10-17 
( Ref.  price 
$3.00)  Sale 
price  $1.00 


95262-205 
(Res.  price 
$8.00)  Sale 
price  $3.00 
Complete 


95255 

(Res.  price 
$2.00)  Sale 
price  75c 


93333-330 
(Res.  price 
$10.00)  Sale 
price  $3.00 
Complete 


95300 

(Res.  price 
$2.00  Sale 
price  75c 


BACHi 

Braadanburt  Cascarta  Na.  I. 

Fire  parts.  Philharmonic  Orches¬ 
tra.  Conductor  Alois  Mellchar. 
Side  Six;  Chorale,  I^ludea 
Samuel  Feinhers  (piano).  Three 
12^  records. 

BEETHOVKNs  (MoonllKlst) 


Sonata  in  C  0 
Four  parts, 
Wilhelm  Kei 


Sharp  Minar, 

two  10" 
Kempff.  piano. 


BRAHMSi 

/Trie  in  C  Majar.  Opus  07. 

I  Seven  parts:  Side  eisht  con 
;  tains  the  Andante  from  Moxart’a 
I  Trio  No.  5.  Played  hy  the  Bern 
V  Trio.  Four  12"  records. 

MOZART t 

(The  Maple  Flute  Ovartura. 

}  Two  parts,  one  12"  record.  Sym 
1  phony  Orchestra  conducted  hy 
'  Richard  Strauss. 

MOl'SSORGSKY-RAVELi 

! Pictures  at  an  Exhibitlan. 

Seven  parts;  Side  eight  con 
tains  Glinka's  Kamarlnskaya 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  conducted 
hy  Alois  Mellchar.  Four  12" 
records. 

WAGNERS 

/  Maistarsinfor  Quintet,  Act  3. 

1  Soloists;  Berger.  Ruzlczka,  Hlr- 
I  xel,  Joeken.  Neumann. 

iMalstcrsinpar — Fanpat  an!  Act.  2. 

Franz  Voelker,  Tenor.  Full  Sym- 


WritefOT  complete  list  of  thousands  of 
other  compositions  offered  In 
this  amazing  sale. 

tCfje 

(@ramopi)one  9nc 

The  World’s  Best  Recorded 
Music 

18  Elast  48th  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Tba  Gramapheno  Step.  lac. 

10  East  48th  St..  New  Yark.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  to  me  C.  O.  D.  parcel  poet  or  ex 
press  collect,  to  the  following  address,  the  above 
checked  Items.  It  ts  my  understanding  that  every 
disc  Is  guaranteed  to  be  unplayed,  electrically  ree 
orded.  and  can  be  played  on  any  phonograph. 
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FREE-  A  Brand  New  1934 
Super-YORK  Instrument  to 
Some  Lucky  Musician  .  .  .  . 

Other  Valuable  Awards . .  Read  Every 
Word  of  this  Remarkable  Offer! 


Some  lucky  musician  it  going  to  be  pre¬ 
sented,  free  of  all  cost,  with  a  brand 
new  1934  York  Instrument  —  the  very 
last  word  in  design,  workmanship  and 
finish.  Some  other  musician  will  have 
hit  instrument  completely  overhauled, 
rebuilt  and  refinithed,  free  of  all  cost. 
Another  musician  is  going  to  receive  a 
brand  new  Case,  free  of  all  cost. 

■•TV’s  til*  St«ry  . . . 

You  don’t  even  have  to  own  a  York  to 
win  one  of  these  attractive  awards  — 
read  carefully,  and  then  try  for  one  of 
these  generous  prizes. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  J.  W. 
York  founded  the  York  Band  Instru¬ 
ment  Company.  Since  then,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  York  Instruments  have 
been  sold  in  every  corner  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  all  civilized  foreign 
countries.  Today,  there  are  York  Instru¬ 
ments  in  use  that  have  been  giving 
service  for  twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty, 
thirty-five  years  and  more.  If  your 
Father  or  Grandfather  played  a  wind 
instrument,  the  chances  are  he  played  a 
York. 


•  •  •  Writ*  for  FREE  Cataloy 


We  are  now  seeking  out  the  three  oldest 
York  Instruments  in  service  today.  The 
oldest  York  Instrument  in  service  will 
be  replaced  by  a  brand  new  1934  York, 
whether  it  be  a  Trumpet  or  a  Monster 
BBb  Sousaphone.  And  the  owner  keeps 
his  old  instrument. 

The  owner  of  the  second^  oldest  York 
Instrument  in  service  will  be  given, 
free  of  all  cost,  a  complete  factory  over¬ 
haul  job.  This  will  include  all  new  pis¬ 
tons,  replating  and  refimshing  like  new. 
The  owner  of  the  third  oldest  York 
Instrument  in  service  will  be  given  our 
latest  model  DeLuze  Case  for  his  instru¬ 
ment. 

Btm  If  T«a  DMi’t  Own  • 

T»rk  T«a  Blajr  Win  •  PriM . . . 

It  costs  you  nothing  to  enter  this  com¬ 
petition  —  you  don’t  even  have  to  own 
a  York  Instrument  —  the  awards  men¬ 
tioned  are  given  to  the  owners  of  the 
instruments.  However,  special  awards 
are  made  to  individuals  who  report  the 
winning  instruments.  For  instance,  if 
you  report  the  oldest  instrument,  you 
will  be  given  a  complete  factory  over¬ 
haul  job  of  your  present  instrument, 
regardless  of  what  make  it  may  be.  If 
you  report  the  second  oldest  York,  you 
will  be  ^ven  a  DeLuze  Case  for  your 
present  mstrument. 

Only  one  award  can  be  made  for  the 
reporting  of  any  one  instrument  —  and 
that  award  will  be  made  to  the  informer 
who  makes  the  first  report. 

Get  busy  on  this  today  —  look  over  the 
instruments  in  your  Band  —  jot  down 
the  serial  number  of  each  York  Instru¬ 
ment,  together  with  the  name  and 
address  of  its  present  owner.  Send  this 
list  to  us  promptly.  Entries  will  close 
November  30,  1934,  and  awards  will  be 
announced  one  week  later,  in  case  of  a 
tie  for  any  prize  offered,  duplicate  prizes 
will  be  offered  to  each  tying  contestant. 
Get  your  report  in  promptly,  so  that 
you  will  be  first  in  case  you  report  one 
of  the  three  oldest  Yorks. 

York  Band  Instrument  Co. 

Maliort  of  Good  Band  IfittmmoALt  sioco  IM2 
GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 


The  Cornet  Supreme 

(Pat.  Jan.  1939)  • 


It’S  A 


BLESSING 


[Sent  en  1  Advance  to  the  Qiampion  daaa  with  one  of  these  wonderful  Instruments.  Built 
Six  Days  I  by  the  world’s  foremost  Trumpet  and  (hornet  builders.  Write  for  prices  and  terms. 
Free  TriaU  Agents  wanted. 


E.  K.  BLESSING  CO.  Established  1906  ELKHART,  IND. 


For  SAXOPHONE 
and  CLARINET 

Reed  made  in  ten 

Wart  L  1  11  ^  P 1.  1  *  ttrenstha.  No.  to  No. 

||_  Chiron  Co^  Inc. 

i  233  W.  42nd  St 

1  Now  York,  N.  Y. 

j —  Read  the  Want  Ads.  Page  42  — 

(Continued  from  Page  SO) 

yers  and  merchants,  except  In  rare  in¬ 
stances,  do  not  exhibit  the  same  ten¬ 
dencies  of  grasping  an  immediate  cog¬ 
nition  of  what  they  hear  in  music 
as  does  the  group  which  lives  almost 
wholly  in  the  field  of  aestheticism. 
But,  we  must  admit,  as  a  tempering 
factor,  that  whenever  the  person  of 
logic  and  reasoning  has  turned  to 
music  and  endeavored  to  allow  it  to 
permeate  through,  he  most  often  be¬ 
comes  an  ardent  listener  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word. 

Musical  appreciation  may  help 
greatly  in  the  general  education  of 
everybody  who  wishes  to  become  mu¬ 
sic-minded.  It  will  help  in  gaining  an 
extensive  understanding  of  what  the 
composer  is  doing.  It  will  classify 
music  for  him  as  to  type.  It  will  sepa¬ 
rate  the  good  from  the  bad  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent.  It  will  give  him  a  conver¬ 
sational  knowledge.  It  will  stimulate 
his  imagination.  It  will  broaden  bis  vi¬ 
sion  of  art.  It  will  help  him  to  gauge. 
Judge  and  appraise  for  himself  ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  fixed  standards. 
And,  finally,  it  will  give  to  him  a  new 
language,  which,  up  to  the  time  he 
had  not  investigated  the  spelling, 
punctuation  and  grammar  of  music, 
be  was  unable  to  translate  for  him¬ 
self  into  intellectual  and  spiritual  ex¬ 
pression. 

We  believe  that  musical  apprecia¬ 
tion,  as  a  regular  course,  should  be 
found  in  the  program  of  music  study 
in  the  schools.  If  it  is  gradually  in¬ 
stilled  into  the  younger  generation,  it 
will  tend  towards  our  country’s  becom¬ 
ing  a  much  more  cultural  nation  in 
the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
In  many  European  countries,  good 
music  in  the  home  has  played  a  very 
important  part  in  the  family  life  for 
centuries  past.  Songs,  piano  and  vocal 
scores  of  opera,  sonatas  and  four-hand 
piano  arrangements  of  symphonies 
and  overtures  constitute  the  musical 
self-entertainment  in  the  average 
European  family  circle  and  rarely  a 
day  passes  without  some  good  musical 
stimulation. 

What  has  been  done  for  our  youth 
in  the  way  of  children’s  concerts  and 
through  the  broadcasting  of  symphony 
orchestra  programs  has  been  a  tre¬ 
mendous  factor  towards  musical  up¬ 
lift  over  the  entire  country.  We  dare 
say  that  millions  of  people  have  list¬ 
ened  to  their  first  symphony  orchestra 
concert  via  the  air  route.  It  is  thus 
that  many  will  receive  their  musical 
appreciation  course  in  the  future.  And 
for  those  who  enjoy  it,  even  though 
with  only  a  sympathetic  perception  of 
its  true  meaning,  as  well  as  for  those 
who  recognise  and  feel  its  real  worth, 
may  it  go  on  and  on  ever  diffusing  its 
benefits. 
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V  Built  by  Evelte  i  Schaeffer  of  the 
fame  selected  woods  and  materials;  by  the 
same  ingenius  hands;  in  the  same  factory 
that  has  made  the  name  Buffet  a  clarinet 
tradition,  this  extraordinary  Buffet  Model 
is  priced  at  only  $100,  including  case.  We 
want  to  give  you  the  whole  illustrated  story. 
It  comes  in  a  beautiful  brochure,  free  on  re¬ 
quest.  See  your  local  music  dealer  or  mail  a 
postal  today  for  the  complete  story  of  this  a- 
mazing  new  Buffet-built  clarinet.  Get  this  first 
hand  information,  today.  Address  Dept.  943. 

CONTINENTAL 


Kres-Kut 

A  Real  American  Reed 

Manufactured  By 

PRESCOTT  REED  CO. 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Better  Reed 

CRESCENT  SHAPED  EDGE 
NEWI  -  -  -  DISTINCTIVBI 

For  DetaUs 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


SCHOOL  •DANCE  -BRNDS 


Volumes  have  been  written  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  reading  matter  for  H.  S. 
music  students  on  the  subject  of  jazz 
— all  negative.  This  magazine  has 
openly  taken  its  stand  in  reference  to 
that  subject  and  given  its  readers  to 
understand  that  it  regards  even  the 
word  Jazz  as  distasteful  and  irritating 
to  its  sensitive  ear.  Jazz  music  (par¬ 
don  our  sense  of  humor)  will  not  mix 
with  school  music;  has  no  place  in 
the  life  of  we  tender  hearted  school 
musicians;  and  should  be  stepped 
upon  reproachfully  by  all  who  have 
the  best  interests  of  budding  instru¬ 
mental  talent  at  heart. 

Even  to  discuss  the  subject  thus  far 
we  have  to  pull  our  hat  down  over  our 
eyes,  bathe  the  lips  frequently  with 
Listerine,  and  keep  the  smelling  salts 
handy.  We  shall  never  allow  an  agate 
line  of  this  magazine  to  become  inocu¬ 
lated  with  the  remotest  tolerance  of 
Jazz.  It  is  strictly  taboo  and  out. 

But  now,  dancing — that  is  another 
matter.  Dancing  ranges  all  the  way 
from  a  divine  art  to  a  lot  of  friendly 
social  enjoyment.  Good  dancing  is  in¬ 
dissolubly  associated  with  good  music. 
Even  the  common  garden  varieties,  so 
.  popular  today  in  nearly  all  countries 
of  the  world,  are  helpless  without 
music,  and  that  music  must  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  rhythmic. 

Dancing  is  the  one  accepted  and  gen¬ 
erally  endorsed  high  school  social 
function  in  which  more,  by  far  more, 
of  the  nation’s  high  school  students 
indulge  more  frequently  and  with 
more  enjoyment  than  in  any  other  one 
thing  you  may  name.  Boys  and  girls 
of  all  ages  love  to  dance.  They  have 
always  loved  it  and  doubtless  always 
will.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  sin¬ 
gle  reader  of  this  magazine  who  would 
wish  to,  if  he  could,  curb  that  urge 
that  flows  in  the  veins  of  all  normal 
people  to  express  the  emotions  of 
rhythm  and  melody  in  the  social 
dance. 

Now  that  we  agree  upon  that,  we 
might  as  well  go  a  step  further  in 
admitting  that  after  all  we  must  have 
rhythmic  music  hy  which  to  dance, 
and  instead  of  ignoring  the  subject 
altogether,  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
put  some  effort  back  of  bringing  and 
^  keeping  that  indispensable  dance 
music  as  good  as  dance  music  can  be 
made,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
music  Itself  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  performed. 

We  have  investigated  carefully,  and 
we  find  that,  branching  out  of  every 
high  school,  having  a  good  band  or 
a  good  orchestra,  there  is  a  budding 


Kind  Words 

Your  magazine  is  very  worthwhile,  and 
I  think  it  is  the  only  magazine  for  the 
high  school  music  student. — Marie  Peter¬ 
son,  Brookings,  South  Dakota. 


Enclosed  And  the  amount  of  $1.20  to 
apply  to  my  subscription  to  your  valuable 
little  magazine.  I  thoroughly  enjoyed 
reading  the  articles  by  Lieutenant  J.  J. 
Gagnier  and  Mr.  Pierre  Henrotte  in  the 
May  issue. — John  L.  Venoeire,  Verwelre 
Music  Studios  and  Band  School,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

a  •  • 

Speaking  for  Mr.  Di  Telia  and  myself, 
I  would  like  to  give  several  rousing  cheers 
for  your  magazine.  Of  all  the  music 
magazines  which  we  receive,  yours  is  by 
far  the  most  helpful  and  enjoyable. — Mrs. 
F.  Di  Telia,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


dance  band.  Sometimes  there  are 
three  or  four,  mads  up  of  musicians 
from  the  school  band  and  school  or¬ 
chestra.  Of  course,  these  dance  bands 
are  entirely  private  matters,  entirely 
outside  school  activities  and  school 
Jurisdiction  (and  we  do  not  know  that 
even  that  is  so  smart)  so  we  are  going 
to  try  to  gather  as  much  news  as  we 
can  about  these  school  dance  bands 
and  tell  you  about  them  in  this  column 
in  future  issues  of  The  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN. 

To  every  school  dance  band  musi¬ 
cian  who  reads  these  lines  the  Editor 
makes  the  direct  and  urgent  request 
that  you  send  to  him  immediately  all 
the  information  you  can  and  if  possi¬ 
ble  a  good  picture  of  your  band.  How 
did  you  happen  to  organize  it?  What 
engagements  have  you  played  for, 
school  functions  or  outside?  What  is 
your  instrumentation  and  what  type 
of  music  do  you  play?  Have  you  been 
able  to  make  a  little  money?  Tell  us 
all  about  it. 

If  you  would  be  interested  in  hear¬ 
ing  about  other  school  dance  bands, 
realize  please,  that  those  other  school 
dance  bands  are  Just  as  eager  to  hear 
about  you.  Don’t  hang  back.  Don’t 
wait.  Send  in  your  story  and  picture 
right  now  for  the  October  issue. 

Directors!  If  you  have  instrumental 
students  who  have  shown  that  they 
are  smart  by  putting  what  you  have 
taught  them  to  practical  account  in 
forming  a  dance  band  to  give  pleasure 
to  others  and  make  a  little  money  for 
themselves,  get  back  of  this  column  to 
make  it  an  interesting  success.  See 
that  news  of  the  dance  band  blossom¬ 
ing  out  of  your  major  organizations  is 
sent  in  for  publication.  Will  you  do 
this  for  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
please? 


We  enjoy  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
very  much.  The  material  in  this  maga- 
sine  is  very  practical  and  most  interest¬ 
ingly  arranged. — Mias  Neomi  Klaner,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Orchestra.  Technical  H.  S., 
Lahaina,  Maui,  Hawaii. 


m  Plciii  <E 

knzii-mIiuir 


Cl€trinet 

Arrange  for  a  trial  through 
your  dealer  or  write  us.^ 

PENZEL,  MUELLER  t  CO,Jnc. 

34HI  ‘SMT  STMIIT  •  LONC  ISLAND  CITY, N.V. 


I  took  a  subscription  to  Thk  School 
Musician  last  year  and  certainly  enjoyed 
it.  I  also  got  my  music  stand  which  is  a 
gre'it  help.  While  at  Des  Moines,  I  sub¬ 
scribed  for  another  year  to  keep  me 
posted  of  contest  news  and  give  me  a  lot 
of  enjoyment. — Warren  A.  Felta,  Harris¬ 
burg,  III. 
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Success  in  music  calls  for  instruments  of  the  very 
I  best — fully  equal  to  the  exacting  requirements  of 
modern  music 

Consider  the  experience  of  "Billie”  Hammond,  a  charm¬ 
ing  artist  whose  accomplishments  on  the  xylophone  have 
won  her  envied  bookings  in  club  and  vaudeville  work. 

"Billie”  has  been  playing  xylophone  for  six  years;  stud¬ 
ied  with  Fulster  of  Detroit;  played  with  Dave  Diamond  and 
Semour  Simons  and  is  now  on  her  own,  with  desirable  en¬ 
gagements  galore.  Like  other  successful  artists  she  recog¬ 
nized  the  need  of  top-notch  equipment  and  so  she  bought 
a  Leedy.  On  May  7, 1934,  she  writes, "My  Leedy  xylophone 
is  a  superb  instrument— liy  far  the  best  I’ve  ever  used.”  . 

CHECK  UP  ON  THESE  FACTS  / 

For  more  than  thirty-five  years  Leedy  Drums  and  Mallet-  #  S 
played  instrumen  ts  have  been  first  choice  of  the  most  success-  §  a 
nil  artists.  A  list  of  Leedy  users  is  a  veritable  blue-book  of  the  I  f 
profession.  You,  too,  will  find  that  Leedy  instruments  give  I  I; 
that  extra  touch  to  performance  which  helps  win  success.  I 

LEEDY  IHAMUFACTUHINa  CO.,  *03  Laady  M^..  EEihart,  iMl.  \  £ 


rPREE  BOOK> 

Sm  th«  Dew  models  with 
all  their  imi;iroYement  at 
pKir  mosie  dealer’s  store. 
Or  write  for  big  new  eata> 
loff— s  real  eacjdopediaof 
infonnation  for  drummers. 
Shows  complete  line  of  the 
L  newest  and  best  in  drums,  i 
^^accessories  and  mallet*  M 
plajred  instruments. 


WORLD’S  riNIST  DRUMMERS’  INSTRUMENTS 


The  Official  State  Solo  Medal 

made  by 

DIEGES  &  CLUST 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Official  National  and  State  Band  and 
Orchestra  Awards 
For  descriptive  litera¬ 
ture  and  prices  write  to : 

73  Tromonf  St.  15  John  St.  185  N.  Wabash  Ava. 
In  Sterlbi  Sdvw  and  Bronze  Boston.  Mass.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 


LETTERS 

and  NEWS 

from  Page  SI) 


returned,  I  would  secure  the  informa- 
I  tlon.  Have  there  ever  been  any  arti¬ 
cles  on  this  subject  in  your  magazine? 
j  If  not,  could  you  have  one  written 
j  covering  fully  “Musical  Kindergar- 
1  tens”? 

Claude  Wallis,  manager  of  Allan’s, 
the  largest  music  house  in  Australia, 
was  very  much  impressed  with  your 
magazine  and  planned  to  write  to  you. 
Allan’s  publish  two  magazines,  “The 
Musical  News”  and  "The  Australasian 
Band  and  Orchestra  News”.  He  would 
like  some  pictures  of  the  large  High 
School  Bands  and  Orchestras  of  this 
country.  Could  you  help  him  in  this 
matter? 

They  are  looking  to  this  country  for 
leadership  in  the  matter  .of  music  In 
the  schools  out  there,  and  the  great 
advancement  here  is  a  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  to  those  out  in  Australia. 
This  should  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  are  so  nobly  striving  to  make 
America  good  music-minded.  "Thou 
knowest  not  what  argument  thy  life 
to  thy  neighbor’s  creed  hath  lent.” 
— H.  Archie  Richardson,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. 


Kind  Words 


This  is  a  wonderful  little  magazine,  and 
I  couldn't  get  along  without  it  now.  I 
hope  to  obtain  a  lot  of  new  subscribers 
for  it  after  school  opens. — Donald  I.  Bar¬ 
rows,  Instrumental  Music  Supervisor, 
Glenwood,  Iowa. 


I  am  sending  you  sixty  cents  in  stamps 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  the  best  music 
magazine  in  the  U.  S.,  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  This  is  the  beginning  of  my 
second  year,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  keep 
taking  the  magazine  for  my  twenty-sec¬ 
ond  year.  It  is  a  very  wonderful  maga¬ 
zine  and  should  be  encouraged  by  all 
music  teachers  for  their  pupils.  I  want 
to  thank  my  music  teacher,  Mr.  D'Ippolito 
for  giving  me  my  first  copy  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  starting  my  thoughts  toward 
subscribing  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
— Loia  Schlappi,  Los  Angeles,  California. 
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fl.  B.  fl.  FORUM 

News  of  the  American  Bandmasters  Association 


*  Your  editor  personally  visited  Rob¬ 
ert  Zupnik  this  summer  at  the  Ernest 
Williams  Music  Camp  where  the  tal¬ 
ented  boy  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  eight 
weeks’  extraordinary  instruction  un¬ 
der  the  A.  B.  A.  scholarship  awarded 
to  him  at  Des  Moines  last  spring. 
When  interviewed,  Robert  was  enthus¬ 
iastic  over  the  fine  instruction  he  was 
receiving  as  well  as  the  fine  treatment 
and  the  enjoyment  of  his  summer  in 
the  Catskills.  He  was  taken  to  New 
York  City  each  week  for  private  in¬ 
struction  on  the  oboe,  which  was  given 
him  by  Arduino  Robbu,  first  oboist  of 
the  Goldman  Band.  He  played  oboe 
with  both  the  band  and  the  orchestra 
of  the  camp,  and  as  an  extra  contri¬ 
bution  by  Mr.  Williams,  studied  the 
violin  under  Pierre  Henrotte. 


Robsrt  Zupnik,  only  First  Division 
winnor  of  tho  National  Oboa  Solo 
Contast,  at  Williams  Music  Camp— 
for  which  ha  won  a  scholarship  for 
bainq  an  outstanding  school  musician. 

Our  protege  for  this  year  is  a  thor¬ 
ough  musician  and  one  whom  we  may 
well  be  proud  of  having  assisted.  His 
instructors  and  the  camp’s  managers 
spoke  most  highly  of  him  as  a  musi¬ 
cian  and  as  a  boy.  He  has  talent,  and 
what  is  perhaps  more  important,  he 
is  a  conscientious  and  serious-minded 
student.  We  will  undoubtedly  hear 
more  of  Robert  Zupnik  from  time  to 
time  in  this  column. 

•  •  • 

•  Frank  Simon  and  his  Armco  Concert 
Band  returned  to  the  air  on  Sunday, 
September  30,  for  a  twenty-six  weeks’ 
engagement  over  twenty-nine  stations 
on  the  NBC  network.  The  concerts 
will  be  given  from  6:30  to  7:00  East¬ 


ern  Standard  Time,  an  ideal  spot 
when  people  are  usually  in  tbs  frame 
of  mind  to  listen  to  good  music. 

Musically,  the  Armco  Band  is  one  of 
the  best.  Fourteen  of  its  members 
played  for  many  years  with  Sousa. 
The  majority  of  the  players  are  also 
members  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
and  the  Cincinnati  Zoo  Opera  Com¬ 
pany.  Among  them  are  instrumental¬ 
ists  of  national  reputation.  As  broad¬ 
cast,  the  band  will  consist  of  forty-five 
pieces — a  balanced  musical  ensemble 
well  adapted  to  undertake  some  of  the 
unusual  arrangements  which  Simon 
attempts. 

Mr.  Simon  possesses  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  unusual  musical  li¬ 
braries  in  existence,  numbering  over 
5,000  band  arrangements,  many  of 
them  original  manuscripts.  He  prom¬ 
ises  some  unusual  programs  for  this 
season’s  broadcast. 

•  •  • 

•  Our  three  members  down  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Simon,  Glover,  and  Fillmore,  are 
stacking  the  cards  on  us  for  a  grand 
slam  at  the  annual  convention  in  their 
home  town  next  spring.  In  Nether- 
lands-Plaza  Hotel,  one  of  the  most 
luxurious  and  sometimes  called  (by 
the  owners)  the  most  beautiful  hotel 
in  America,  will  be  the  headquarters. 
The  dates  of  the  event  have  not  been 
announced,  but  March  seems  a  favor¬ 
ite  month,  as  April  is  a  busy  time  for 
many  preparing  for  contests. 

President  Clarke  is  in  close  com¬ 
munication  with  the  local  committee, 
and  plans  are  being  formulated  for 
most  interesting  business  and  enter¬ 
tainment  sessions.  Among  other  things 
the  body  will  see  and  inspect  the 
“world’s  greatest’’  radio  station  — 
WLW.  A  mammoth  concert  is  being 
arranged  in  Music  Hall  with  a  hundred 
piece  band  of  professional  musicians, 
all  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Musi¬ 
cians’  Association,  who  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  local  committee  in  spon¬ 
soring  this  concert.  Here,  again,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  A.  B.  A.  will  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  shake  their  batons. 

•  •  • 

Detroit  detectives  were  questioning  - 
George  Washington,  negro,  charged 
with  stealing  a  typewriter.  Not  get¬ 
ting  anywhere,  one  of  the  officers 
brought  in  the  typewriter  and  asked 
George  if  that  was  the  machine  he 
stole. 

“Lawzee,  man,"  the  negro  exclaimed 
"you  calls  that  a  typewriter?  Ah 
thought  it  was  a  cash  register  Ah  was 
stealin’." 


‘‘‘Indiana’* 


Band  Instruments 

•  The  low  price  and  high  quality 
of  “Indiana”  instruments,  includ¬ 
ing  all  brass  instruments  for  the 
band,  trombones,  cornets  and  trum¬ 
pets,  basses,  baritones  and  mello- 
phones,  saxophones  and  clarinets; 
have  enabled  many  schools  to 
quickly  organize  and  develop  fine 
bands.  Our  band  organizers  will 
be  glad  to  help  you.  Without  ob¬ 
ligation  of  any  kind,  write  for  cat¬ 
alog  and  suggest  time  when  our 
band  organizer  may  call  with  sam¬ 
ples  and  complete  details  of  our 
simple  weekly  payment  plan.  Write 
today  sure. 

Band  Organization  Dept. 

INDIANA 

Band  Instrument  Co. 

Subsidiary  of  the  Martin  Band  Instrument  Co. 

ELKHART,  INDIANA  ’ 


1000- 


LIKE  NEW 

Slightly  Used  Instruments 

Chemically  Cleaned 
Mechanically  Perfect 
Every  Instrument  Guaranteed 

Send  for  our  latest  circular 

Dept.  1,  AL  ROCKY  CO. 
1576  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Ernest  WiLUAMi 
SaiOOL-ZMllIiC 

Specializing  in  Band  or  Or 
chestral  training.  Daily  re 
hearsals.  Special  or  Three 
Year  Certificate  course.  Pri- 
vate  Instruction.  Theory, 
Conducting,  Arranging. 
Distinguished  faculty  includ 
ing  Pierre  HenroUe,  concert' 
master.  Metropolitan  Opera 
House — V  i  o  1  i  n.  Solfeggio ; 
May  hew  L.  Lake — Orchestra¬ 
tion,  Band  Arranging. 

For  further  information  addreu 
THE  IEGISTUR.1U  Ocsts  iliiiMS.  IihU|I,  Nh  T«k 


SuMSisr 
Caais 
la  Hw 
Catskills 
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It  has  the  lines  of  the  trumpet;  the  voice  of  the  cornet.  It  has  the 
trumpet's  light  response  and  playing  ease,  hut  the  comet's  fuller  beauty 
and  richness  of  tone.  Its  hand  hammered  bell  adds  just  the  right  touch 
of  brilliancy. 

This  new  Military  Cornet  by  Olds  comes  in  small,  medium,  large  me¬ 
dium,  and  large  bores.  One  of  these,  selected  to  suit  requirements  peculiar 
to  you,  will  quickly  skip  you  ahead  in  playing  ability.  Go  to  your  local 
music  dealer.  See  the  new  Olds  instraments.  Try  one.  Youll  attain  pro¬ 
fessional  faneness  more  quickly  with  an  Olds. 


Chicago  Musical  Instrument  Company 

309  South  Wabash  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


Write  for  our  New  FREE  BOOK  with 
the  Complete  Rhythm  and  Pitch  Test 
and  Story  of  the  LYONS’  PLAN 

Build  up  your  instrumentation;  develop  new  material  for  your 
band  or  orchestra;  pick  your  beginners  from  those  who  possess 
the  fundamental  qualities  essential  to  success.  Mr.  McCreery’s 
“Tone  Test,”  will  help  you  to  predetermine  the  musical  fitness 
of  all  applicants.  Complete  information  and  charts  in  our  new 
manual  w’hich  also  describes  the  Lyons’  Plan.  When  writing, 
please  give  your  present  instrumentation,  or  state  what  instru¬ 
ments  you  would  like  to  add.  No  obligation.  Write  today. 

Difficult  passages  simplified  by  the  McCreery  fin- 
gering  chart.  Directors,  write  for  as  many  of 
these  charts  as  yon  need  for  your  clarinet  students.  Sent  free. 


C.  L.  McCreery  William  Lyons  Howard  Lyons  O.  E.  VanNess 


LYONS  BAND  INSTRUMENI  CO. 

In  the  State-Lake  Building,  17  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago 


I  once  had  a  alrl  friend  named  “Flo” — 
For  brains,  she  was  only  so-so. 

She  once  asked  me  why 
The  flute  sounds  so  high 
And  the  contrabassoon  sounds  so  low. 

A  flddler  at  desk  number  three 
Was  playing  his  part  to  a  T, 

When  a  flutist  nearby 
With  some  notes  way  up  high 
Chimed  in  on  the  tweedle-dee-dee. 

I  know  a  young  man  who  plays  bass 
With  hitherto  unheard  of  grace — 

He  is  physically  hale. 

Yet  angelically  pale. 

And  reminds  me  of  Pope  Boniface. 

A  Scotchman  named  Sandy  MacWhirr 
At  a  concert  one  night  caused  a  stir 
When  he  said  that  Ravel 

Beats  Bach  all  to  - 

Since  his  pieces  contain  more  notes  per. 

I  know  of  a  cellist  named  Veers — 

For  sob-stuff  he  stands  without  peers. 
Sometimes  when  he's  mopy 
He  gets  so  soft-soapy 
I  simply  can’t  hold  back  the  tears. 

The  musicians  were  counting  a  rest, 
Two  beats  at  the  most,  I  attest. 

When  a  gent  to  my  right 
Who  was  mentally  light 
Applauded  with  right  hearty  seat. 


The  Ensemble 
Festival 

{Continued  from  Page  14) 
attend  this  helpful  gathering  of  fellow- 
workers  in  music  education. 

Other  Features  of  the  Program 

There  are  many  things  brewing  for 
the  entertainment  and  comfort  of 
those  in  attendance,  among  them,  a 
Hospitality  Committee  which  will 
make  plans  for  the  wives  of  Confer¬ 
ence  members  and  others  who  might 
be  tempted  to  skip  a  meeting. 

A  large  number  of  topics  for  round 
table  discussion  is  being  set  up.  Here 
will  be  found  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  specific  problems,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  extend  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  more  effectively  than  can  be 
done  in  larger  groups. 

The  Convention  Committee,  of 
which  Paul  Stetson,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Indianapolis,  is  chairman, 
has  practically  completed  its  organ¬ 
ization. 

With  Ralph  Wright  as  Executive 
Chairman,  and  a  large  and  representa¬ 
tive  group  working  to  take  care  of  our 
needs  we  can  be  assured  of  a  worth 
while  and  forward-looking  conference. 

FOWLER  SMITH,  President. 
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NEW  MUSIC 


COMRADES’REPERTORY 

A  collection  of  clarinet  duets  with 
piano  accompaniment. 

Nitnine,  Concert  Polka . E.  Marsal 

II  Conveano,  Fantasia . A.  Ponchielli 

Reverie  . C.  Fotre 

Two  Little  BuIIinches,  Polka.. H.  Kling 

Nip  and  Tuc.  Intermezzo . 

. W.  A.  Barrington  Sargent 

The  Herd  Girl’s  Dream . A.  Labitsky 

Golden  Robin  Polls . N.  Bonjquet 

Famous  Waltz,  The . /,  Brahms 

Second  Reverie  . C.  Fabrt 

Minuet  in  G . L.  Beethoven 

Sextette  from  Lucia . G,  Doniaetti 

Father  of  Waters,  Concert  Waltz . 

. T.  Schlecta 

Swiss  Boy,  The,  (Air  Varie)  . . .  .Bent 

Duet  part  . IIAC 

Piano  part  .  IJC 

Cosnplete  . 2.2$ 

rite  for  latest  catalog  of  new  mnsic 
for  woodwind  and  brass  instrnments. 

THE  CUNDY-BEHONEY  CO. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 


300  Nationally- 
known  rood  play- 
ars  (with  thair 
photos)  toll  you. 
In  tholr  own 
words,  why  thoy 
play  Solmors. 
Sand  for  this  fro# 
book.  NooMIga- 
tton  whatsoovor. 


Salmor,  llkhart,  Indiana  ^ 

York  SaUtroom:  US  Wt9t  4Stk  StrMi 
In  Canada:  H.dtA.  SalmargLid.g  Toronto 

$«nd  in*  without  oblitfotion  tho  '*Soliiior  Holl  of 
Foiiio.'* 

Noino 

Inttrumont  I  ploy 

AddroM............................— 

City _ _ _ Slolo _ _ 


Dr.  R.  S.  Rahte's 

Giggle  Column 


“Doesn’t  your  wife  miss  you  when 
you  stay  out  till  three  In  the  morninsT’ 
“Occasionally,  but  usually  her  aim  la 
perfect.” 

0  0  0 

Mary — Isn’t  it  dreadful?  I  refused  to 
marry  Archie  last  October,  and  he’s 
been  drinking  steadily  ever  since. 

Jane — I  should  say  that’s  carrying  a 
celebration  a  little  too  far. 

o  o  o 

Young  Bride — To  commemorate  an 
awful  quarrel  we  had  last  week,  Jim 
and  I  planted  a  tree  in  the  garden. 

Friend — Well,  now,  that  is  a  nice 
idea..  If  Fred  and  I  had  done  that,  we 
should  have  a  wonderful  forest  by  now. 
o  o  o 

A  youngster  of  twelve  years  was 
getting  pretty  tough,  and  far  beyond 
the  control  of  his  mother.  So  she  said 
to  her  husband,  “I  can’t  make  this 
youngster  mind.  You  better  give  him  a 
sharp  talking.” 

“Come  into  the  back  room,  son,  I 
want  to  speak  with  you  about  life,” 
said  the  father. 

“Yes,  dad,  what  is  it  you  want  to 
know?"  replied  the  boy. 

•  •  • 

The  burglar  had  entered  the  house 
as  quietly  as  possible,  but  his  shoes 
made  a  slight  noise.  Suddenly  he 
stiffened.  He  heard  a  woman’s  voice. 

“If  you  don’t  take  oft  your  shoes 
when  you  come  into  this  house  there’s 
going  to  be  trouble.  It’s  been  raining 
for  hours,  and  you’ve  dared  to  tramp 
on  my  carpet.  Go  downstairs  and  re¬ 
move  your  shoes  at  once.” 

The  burglar  crept  downstairs  and 
out  of  the  house,  without  a  word.  His 
confederate,  who  kept  watch  outside, 
noticed  a  tear  in  his  eye. 

“I  haven’t  the  heart  to  rob  the  place, 
Tom,”  murmured  the  burglar.  “It’s  so 
like  home.” 

•  •  # 

“Why  did  the  Scotsman  take  his  son 
out  of  school?” 

“He  heard  that  the  school  believed  in 
liberal  education.” 

•  •  • 

“Once  a  friend  of  mine  and  1  agreed 
that  it  would  be  helpful  for  each  of  us 
to  tell  the  other  all  our  faults.” 

“How  did  it  work?” 

“We  haven’t  spoken  for  five  years.” 

•  •  • 

Landlady — A  professor  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  this  room,  sir.  He  invented  an 
explosive. 

New  Roomer — Ah!  I  suppose  those 
spots  on  the  ceiling  are  the  explosives. 
Landlady — No,  they’re  the  professor. 

•  •  • 

A  visitor  on  Mount  Wilson  was  in¬ 
tently  watching  one  of  the  astronomers 
using  the  big  telescope,  and  Just  then 
a  star  fell.  “By  golly,”  he  said,  “that 
guy  is  sure  a  crack  shot.” 

•  •  • 

"Annie,”  said  the  mistress  to  the 
maid,  “Just  look  at  this.  I  can  write 
my  name  in  the  dust  on  this  table.” 

“Ah,”  said  Annie.  “It  be  a  grand 
thing  to  have  eddication.” 


ARRANGE  AND  ORCHESTRATE 

20  Lossons— Guorantaad 
COOKE  M  MOOEM  HIMliGMG— SIM 
Step  by  step  explanation  and  instruction, 
illustrated;  (earn  to  write,  duets,  trios,  ac¬ 
companiment,  full  orchestrations,  dance  or 
legitimate,  etc.  in  20  lessons  or  refund. 

COOKE  m  MOOEM  EMIEUISHMENT-SIM 
Compile  course  in  improvising  and  em¬ 
bellishing,  definite  rules  and  examples. 

“OKHKIUTION  CHAOr-lk 
Shows  clef,  range,  sound,  transposition, 
instruction  for  all  mstrumenta— 

“TIOFEUIOML  SMOPHONE  TECHNIC’’-U 
40  lessons  for  advanced  students,  detailed 
explanation  similar  to  private  lessons. 

Free  Catalog 

BEIHOFF  MUSIC  CO. 

5129  W.  North  Ave.  IfUwaukee,  Wis. 


School  Band  Leaders 

Don’t  miss  these  new 
“Pep  Marches” 

“Aggie  War  Hymn" 

“Butler  Field” 

“Brown  Cheering  Song” 

"Campus  Capers’ 

“Eyes  of  Texas” 

“Georgia  Tech”  (med.) 

“Golden  Sandies” 

“Pep  Squad  Parade” 

(FuU  Band  7Sc) 

Write  Today  for  Catalog 

Ellis  B.  Hally  Publisher 

Box  1513  AMARILLO,  TEXAS 


Send  Your  Orders  for  Bnnd  Music  to 

George  F.  Briegel 

•lANO  MUSIC  SPECIALIST” 

1474  Broadway  -  NEW  YORK 

Lataat  BuUattn  Sant  on  Raquatt 


DANCE  ORCHESTRATIONS 

Current  n  Post 

^  39c 

We  Carry  a  Complete  Line  of  Musical 
Accessories 

Send  for  New  Bulletin 

GENERAL  MUSICIANS  SUPPLY  CO. 

lU  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TRUMPET  PLAYERS 

A  NEW  SCIENTIFIC  DISCOVERY 
ON  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  TRAIN 
All  Muscles  Involved  in  Mastering  the  Trumpet 

Price  $2.00 

FRED  ELIAS 

3343  SO.  17  ST.  OMAHA.  NEBR. 


( 


HURCH’DYKEMA 

MODERN  ORCHESTRA 
TRAINING  SERIES 


Winning  enthusiastic,  na¬ 
tion-wide  adoption  .  .  . 
Combines,  in  one  group, 
beginning  and  advanced 
players  . . .  Books  I  and  II, 
progressively  arranged. 

PARTS  EACH,  50  CENTS 

Send  for  copies  on  approval. 


C.C.  Bl  RCH  ARD  &  CO. 

221  Columbus  Ave..  BOSTON.  MASS. 
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THE 


SOPRANI-LUTTBEG 
PIANO  ACCORDION 

The  sapreme  achievement  in  ac> 
cordione!  A  hundred  per  cent 
pionth4ype  keyboard  for  BASS  as 
well  as  TREBLE!  No  more  baf¬ 
fling  buttons.  No  compromises 
or  makeshifts.  Play  it  exactly 
like  a  piano.  Play  standard  piano 
music  without  analyzing. 


A  Piano  Accordion  that  is 
really  PLAYED  like  a  piano! 

The  ingenious,  patented  Luttbitg 
mechanism  replaces  old-style  bass 
buttons  with  a  piano-type  key¬ 
board  arranged  in  a  compact 
semi-circle  for  easy  fingering. 
Without  even  moving  your  arm 
you  command  a  range  of  three 
full  chromatic  octaves  and  a 
third. 

Here  at  last  is  a  doubling  instru¬ 
ment  a  piano  player  can  pick  up 
and  play  without  months  of  study. 
Within  a  /etc  days  you  can  play 
it  creditably.  In  a  few  weeks  yon 
can  play  it  practically  as  well  as 
yon  now  play  the  piano! 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet! 

Write  today  for  free  booklet  fust 
issued  tvhieh  gives  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  sensational  new 
accordion.  There's  no  obligation. 

CONTINENTAL 

MUSIC  COMPANY 

Dept.  922 

630  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES 

tar 

Piano  Accordion 

by 

Pietro  Deiro 

No.  1  Courie — Elemoo- 
unr  Inttmctloa 
No.  2  Coorto— SpocUl- 
Iztnt  In  Jux  mutic. 

It  bmst  is  net  hmm 
Portonal  ImtructlM  at 
School. 

Now  aoS  UmS  Ac- 
oorSlom. 

AecorSioo  M  a  •  I  •  A 
SuMlioo. 

Send  for  froe  booklet. 

PIETIO  DEIIO 
ACCOIMON  SCHOOL 

4t  Groonwitk  AvenM 

Nn>  Vorfc.  N.  Y. 


Reed 

Players 

Do  You 

Really  Play 

{Ctmtitiued  from  Page  17) 

in  triplets  should  go  at  116.  And  so 
on;  from  left  to  right,  the  speeds 
gradually  increase;  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  speeds  are  the  same,  but  for  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  of  notes. 

This  chart  is  fool-proof  and  time- 
tested:  I  have  used  it  for  years  with 
many,  many  pupils,  and  it  really  does 
get  results.  But  of  course  you  would 
like  to  know  how  we  arrive  at  the 
definitions  of  amateur,  professional, 
and  virtuoso  techniques.  Taking  the 
line  of  speeds  for  four  notes  to  a  beat, 
which  is  the  most  common  grouping: 
tempi  for  dance  music  vary  from  about 
126  down  to  104;  for  bands  the  regu¬ 
lation  cadence  is  128.  Now  you  can 
easily  see  that  to  handle  any  and  all 
music  that  comes  along  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  organization,  you  will  have  to 
be  able  to  play  groups  of  three,  four, 
or  six  notes  at  the  metronome  speeds 
indicated  in  the  “Professional”  range. 
When  you  can  play  them  at  168,  126, 
and  84  respectively,  you  needn’t  be 
afraid  of  anything  you  might  ordi¬ 
narily  encounter  in  theatre,  radio, 
dance,  or  band  work.  But  don’t  forget 
that  to  turn  out  a  real  journeyman 
musician  requires  somewhere  around 
three  thousand  hours  of  practice. 

About  the  last  line  of  the  chart:  of 
course  you  can’t  perform  all  types  of 
execution  at  the  same  speed.  You  will 
I  never  want  your  vibrato  faster  than 
100  (two  vibrations,  to  each  quarter- 
note,  in  alia  breve  measure  or  “cut 
time”).  Similarly,  you  will  always 
be  able  to  play  legato  much  faster  than 
you  can  play  staccato  or  detached  pas¬ 
sages.  And  that  is  the,  way  you  should 
practice — each  type  of  technique  at  its 
own  most  comfortable  speed,  pushing 
the  speeds  up  inch  by  inch,  as  it  were, 
like  climbing  a  mountain.  Old  Man 
Metronome  may  be  Simon  Legree,  but 
he’ll  get  you  somewhere.  Here’s  best 
wishes  for  your  success. 


MACCAFERRI 

(mac-a-fair-ce) 


THE  PATENTED  REED 


that  everyone  is  talk¬ 
ing  about.  Hundreds 
of  letters  from  players 
tell  us  these  are  with¬ 
out  question  the  FIN¬ 
EST  REEDS  EVER 
MADE. 

Ask  your  dealer 

or 


STEVE  BROADUS,  Inc. 

ISKImlwi)  New  York  City 


^  VIOLINS 

String  players!  Write 
JEjS  the  old  reliable  house  of 

jjy  Lewis  for  latest  illustrated 

literature  and  price  lists 
of  all  stringed  instruments 
and  accessories.  Send  pos¬ 
tal  today  stating  instrument  you  play. 
You  will  be  very  much  interested  in 
what  the  postman  will  bring  you.  This 
places  you  under  no  obligation  what¬ 
ever. 

KINGt  Call  on  utfor  Kinwband  inetra- 
inenta,  or  write  for  special  offer. 

VEGAt  They  are  the  finest  of  guitars 
and  mandolins.  Write  us  for  information. 

Our  40  years’  experience  in  handling  and  re¬ 
pairing  violins  is  at  your  disposal,  without  ob¬ 
ligation.  Write  us  about  any  repair  work  or  ad¬ 
vice  about  new  or  old  violins.  Take  advantage 
of  this  service.  Ask  for  catalog  SSS. 

WM.  S.  LEWIS  &  SON 
207  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SQUIER-TRUED 

STRINGS 

THE  WORLD’S  FINEST 
MUSICAL  STRINGS 

See  your  Music  Dealer 
and  insist  upon 
SQUIER-TRUED  STRINGS 

V.  C.  SOUIER  CO. 

Battle  Creek 

Mich. 
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vVDISCOVERED^ 


\»ar  laMTHE  perfect  oil  • 


U  A  UNPLEQSONT  ODOR 
•  WITH  nVy  NOUSCOTING  arrEKTOSTC  • 
PROVED  BY  lEQOINC  ORTISTS  TO  BE  FIVE 
TIMES  as  LQSTINC  OS  OROINOKY  OILS 


THE  HQNOY 


Four 
Bottlti 

arOsk  leal  Dealer 


^^pViUeOil  is  Loborabry Tested 


QRCO  MUSICOL  PRODUCTS  C 6. 


IS7«  WUMDWOy  >brK 


BURCO  OIL 

SLIDE  8e  VALVE 

will  tolve  your  lubrication  problems  and 
assure  you  of  no  trouble  in  that  respect 
during  the  coming  contests. 

Burco  Sax  Pads 

have  a  well  defined  edn,  a  flat  surface 
and  slightly  beveled  sides.  Exactly  the 
same  as  your  saxophone  keys  are  built. 
They  will  fit  perfectly. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  these  products. 

THE  BURNS  COMPANY 

2€7t  N.  Buffum  St.  Milwaukee 


Vfham  ran  Think  of  OO  Think  oi 

DALBEVS  OMAHA  SPECIAL 
TROMBONE  end  VALVE  OILS 

At  yonr  dealer's,  2Sc,  by  mail  3Sc. 
There  Is  no  aubstitute  for  quality. 
Leaders:  Send  for  aampk  parts  of  out 
band  pablications. 

W.  R.  Daliey  Mtiaie  Cn.,  Omaha,  Nabr. 


TECHNIQUE  MADE  EASY 

REVELATION  OILS  '“d 

Improras  the  actloD  of  any  liniment. 
Lighter  action  means  faster  playing. 

“Wins  on  Merit,  Not  Tradition” 

For  Sale  by  Most  Dealers  In  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  Price  SSc.  By  Mail  45c. 

REVELATION  OILS 


EXPERT  REPAIR  SERVICE 

Brasses  •  Woodwinds 
Saxophones  -  Percussion 

THE  DIXIE  MUSIC  HQUSE 

ISO  Soath  Wabaah  Are.  Chicago 


REPAIRING 

OF  CLARINETe.  FLUTU.  OBOES. 
BABOOONe  AND  SAXOPHONES. 

F.  L.  K A8PAR  CO. 

Successor  to  Goldbeck  &  Co. 

SW  a  WWadi  Ami,  Chitaw.  III. 


Festivals 


(Coariniieid  from  Page  12) 

as  a  move  toward  the  artistically  ap¬ 
preciative  as  opposed  to  competitive- 
mindedness,  but  acted  actually  to  in¬ 
crease  the  keenness  of  competition  by 
throwing  each  player  on  his  own  merit 
for  any  recognition  at  all. 

Here  was  competition  between  band 
members  to  make  a  place  on  an  all 
star  conference  band  as  opposed  to 
competition  between  band  units  alone. 
The  composite  band  was  found  to  set 
a  standard  for  comparison  within  its 
two  hundred  mile  community,  foster 
a  spirit  of  good-will,  broaden  the  mu¬ 
sical  experience  and  acQuaintance  of 
both  directors  and  bandsmen,  and  to 
be  essentially  democratic. 

Here  is  a  valuable  opportunity  to 
watch  a  band  at  work  from  different 
viewpoints  and  for  the  school  musi¬ 
cian  a  chance  to  get  his  training  over 
the  year  under  several  conductors 
rather  than  one.  Solo  and  small  en¬ 
semble  contests  may  first  have  loomed 
unpromising  as  compared  with  competi¬ 
tive  large  band  and  orchestra  units, 
but  they  have  done  as  much  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  playing  as  most  other 
contests  combined.  A  picked  band  or 
orchestra  is  certainly  a  move  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  quality  rather  than  quantity. 
Just  as  a  big  organization  may  cripple 
itself,  as  a  quartet  may  outplay  eighty 
and  as  a  soloist  may  look  to  find  an 
accompanist  who  is  his  equal  har¬ 
monious  other  part,  so  is  a  conference 
band  of  limited  personnel  a  move  not 
out  of  keeping  with  this  knowledge. 
Its  exclusiveness  in  the  case  of  C  I  S  B, 
in  place  of  furnishing  discouragement, 
was  found  to  be  the  most  efficient 
means  to  bring  recruits  into  the  junior 
bands  and  feeder  classes,  if  they  may 
be  so-called. 

The  smug  sense  of  having  a  secure 
position  in  a  school  band  is  easily 
forgotten  by  students  when  thinking 
of  the  competition  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  a  position  in  a  conference  band  of 
limited  size  and  which  scheduled 
monthly  tryouts  for  places. 

C  I  S  B  met  for  its  first  rehearsal 
and  tryout  in  mid-winter,  1933,  having 
braved  a  blizzard  in  which  several 
cars  were  detained  near  a  small  moun¬ 
tain  pass  between  the  Colorado  and 
White  Rivers.  Sudden  squalls  such  as. 
arise  in  mountainous  areas  increase 
the  hazard  of  possible  closed  roads 
and  a  freezeup,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
many  conference  units  would  have  less 
ideal  geographic  conditions  to  face 
than  those  prevailing  in  mid-winter  in 


All  Aluminum 
String  Bass 

Designed  and  Sponsored 
by 

Joseph  E.  Maddy 


Cannot  Warp  or  dpiit 
Endorsed  by  Authorities 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  in  the  construction 
of  modem  musical  instruments.  Dest¬ 
ined  to  replace  the  wood  bass  among 
both  amateurs  and  professionals,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  school  orchestras.  Made 
entirely  of  light,  strong,  electrically 
welded  Duriduminum,  except  the 
fingerboard.  Cannot  warp,  split  or 
crack  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  As 
light  in  weight  as  wood  bass  and 
beautifully  hashed.  Possesses  deep, 
resonant  tone  of  cello-like  purity  and 
quick,  easy  response.  Endorsed  by 
many  prominent  directors  and  music 
supervisors. 

NEW  LOW  PRICE 

Prices  recently  substantially  reduced. 
Write  now  for  complete  literature  and 
new  prices.  Also  special  introductory 
offer  to  schools.  No  obligation. 

C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd. 

994  Conn  Bldg.  Elkhart,  bid. 


Tailored  to  Fit 

And  They  STAY  Fit 

Military  precision!  That’s  what  you  want 
to  see  in  a  marching  hand.  Smart,  perfect  fit¬ 
ting  uniforms  are  essential.  M-L  uniforms  are 
not  only  tailored  to  fit,  but  they  h(4d  their 
shape  and  give  years  of  wear.  A  style  de¬ 
signed  exclusively  for  your  band  by  our  de¬ 
signers,  or  dozens  of  stock  models  to  choose 
from.  All  fabrics,  all  cefiors.  Prices  lowest. 
Write  for  our  style  charts,  samples,  and  prices. 
You  will  be  glad  for  years  that  you  bought 
M-L  uniforms. 

MAIER-LAVATY  CO. 

Dept.  S 

214145  Lincoln  Ave.,  Chicago 
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NOW  is  the  TIME 

To  Uniform  Your 

School  Band 

Hmappy,  neatly  nnUormed 
bnnde  are  a  center  of  at¬ 
traction  at  any  fnnctian — 
f oatbiui  game*,  atndent  ral¬ 
lies,  ooncerts  or  parades. 
Plan  now  to  equip  your 
band  or  drum  corps  with 
smart  uniforms  by  Klein. 
TWlored  to  Indir'dnal 
measure;  all  wool;  fast 
color;  high  quality  fab¬ 
rics— ralnprooied  by  spe¬ 
cial  process.  Klein  guar¬ 
anteed  label  sewn  In 
every  garment.  Depend 
upon  Klein’s  86  years  of 
experience  combined  with 
most  modern  tailoring 
methods  known. 

Write  today  for  fabric 
samples  and  this  year’s 
■  •  reasonable  priees. 

D.  Klein  &  Brothers,  Inc. 

Specialists  in  School  Band  Uniforms 
718-717-716  Arch  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CC  Desi9ns  IN. COLORS 

oiiv  A/fH' 

Uniform  Catalog 


The  Dalwnltr  tf  lUlasb  Bsad. 
the  Isrant  lehssl  bead  la  Um 
mrld;  the  JoUst  High  Bchsel 
Band,  fear  UnM  NstlsDsI 
Champ*— tbsM  nsodsrful  arnB- 
luttoa*  tad  ntnr  sth«r  adsitl 
btndt  la  stsit  itat*  tf  tb* 
Dnlan.  SM  tad  taderM  Ds- 
Uoulla  aalfornt. 


Let  Us  Uniform 
YOUR  Band  Also 

Writs  for  catalog  (itrl*  book) 

tad  aasMtlat  whim  wUl  bo  ttnt 
has  Is  sraosattc*  gsrdniwi. 


DeMoulin  Bros.&Co. 

Greenville,  Illinois 


ROYAL 

TAILORED 

UNIFORMS 

FIT  PERFECTLY 
LAST  LONG 
COSTUTTLE 

Send  for  illustrated  catalog, 
tampiss  and  priest  today. 

Royal  Umfons  Conpasy 

916  WALNUT  ST. 
DEPT.  S 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Western  Colorado.  C  I  S  B  represents 
members  from  the  bands  of  several 
northwestern  Colorado  cities  and  ad¬ 
vertises  itself  as  the  best  and  not  the 
biggest  band  in  the  area  represented. 
It  has  been  scheduied  to  appear  in  all 


UNI  FOR 


for  SCHOOL  BANDS 

la  kaoolng  with  our  ilogan — ''Aaer 
ica'i  Holt  ProcrcMlTc  Vnitorm  Houtc" 
— w»  again  offer  tor  the  1(34-33, 
Seaton,  Qualltr.  Value  and  Stylet 
new  tnd  exrluilre  with  Craddock ! 

before  you  but— WRITE! 

tor  our  NEW  1(34-35  CAPE 
FOLDER  or  NEW  GfrNERAL 
RAND  CATALOG  415-R.  Ex-' 
rlutlre  Style  end  Quality — j 
Slodarata  Prlcat.  | 


CRADDOCK  COMPANV 

CRADDOCK  BLOG  KANSAS 


Caps  ::  Uniforms  ::  Capes 

ww  For  your  Band  or  Orches- 

fjujd  Ira — the  kind  the  members 

SmjM  will  be  proud  to  wear. 

AWT  Write  ior  Catalog — sam- 

wTT  pies,  and  prices — No  obli- 

J//  gation! 

//A\  THE  FECHHEIMER 

(ll  BROS.  CO. 

Uniforms  for  over  4b  years 
I  4th  &  Pike  Cincinnati,  O. 


AMERICAN  UNIFORM  CO 
134  S.  ELEVENTH  ST. 
PHILA.,  PA. 


Albert  Brahe  of  Elko,  winner  of 
All-State  Best  Musician  Contest  at 
Nevada  Music  Festival.  Awarded 
$100  scholarship  to  Western  Music 
Camp. 

the  towns  from  which  its  personnel 
was  chosen,  and  its  1933-4  concert  tour 
has  been  one  of  sectional  musical 
triumph. 

It  has  been  invited  to  appear  at  two 
teachers’  conventions  and  its  calendar 
for  1934-5  is  already  full  with  request 
concerts.-  An  admission  fee  is  charged 
for  these  concerts  and  proceeds  are 
prorated  to  bandsmen  on  the  basis  of 
mileage  traveled.  Thus  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  self-supporting  and  an  excess 
over  expenses  of  travel  is  declared 
back  into  the  host  city’s  band  fund. 

At  practically  every  appearance  C  I 
S  B  was  featured  in  an  early  evening 
street  parade  and  its  members  have  I 
been  guests  in  every  instance  at  a  | 
dance  (school)  after  their  concert.  Va¬ 
rious  soloists  and  ensembles  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  its  programs  including  the 
Grand  Junction  Cremona  Quartet  un¬ 
der  direction  of  Lawrence  Sardoni. 

An  All  Star  Colorado  Band  was  in¬ 
augurated  by  Dir.  F.  Geo.  Damson  at 
Western  State  Teachers’  College,  Gun¬ 
nison,  Colorado,  and  was  announced  in 
conjunction  with  Western  State  An¬ 
nual  Solo  Contest.  Its  personnel  com¬ 
prised  first,  second  and  third  place 
winners  in  the  contest,  the  clarinet  sec¬ 
tion  and  absent  instrumentation  being 
supplemented  by  W  S  T  C  players. 
Many  who  did  outstanding  work  in 
C  I  S  B  were  rewarded  by  a  place  in 
the  All  Star  Colorado  Band. 


FOR  YOUR  BAND 
They  give  you  UsHug 
•gfisfaetion. 

Write  for 
Free  Cetalog  and 
Cloth  Sam  MM 
Maabwf  N.  R.  A. 


PETTIBONE 
UNIFORMS  sg. 
schItol 

BANDS 

High  Class  Tailoring  [\ 

with  Style,  Fit  and  Com-  n 

fort.  UNION  MADE.  -7^ 

Send  for  CatalM  362S 
Samples  and  Pncea 
Mott  Prixe  winning  bandi 
wear  unifotma  made  hy 

The  Pettibone  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

Uniforms  and  Lodge  Supplies 
□nefamaU,  Ohio 


UNIFORMS 


Write  for  Style  Book  No.  361  of 
Special  [Designs  for  School  Bands 

THE  LILLEY-AMES  CO. 

Eetabluhad  1865  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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(Continued  from  Page  20) 

JO.  Suppe  . Wanderers  Hope— Overture  . OD 

31.  Jensen  . In  The  Tavern . QS 

32.  Bach  . Sleepers!  Wake  . CF 

33.  Vandercook  ...Overture  Symphonique  . CF 

34.  Liortiing  . Undine— Overture  . OD 

35.  Richards  . A  Night  In  Tripoli— Overture . CF 

36.  Holmes  . Trojan  Prince — Overture . Bar 

37.  Sousa  . The  White  Man  from  “Dwellers  of  the 

Western  World”  . TP 

38.  Beethoven  . Andante  from  First  Symphony . CBet 

39.  Sullivan  . Entrance  of  Peers  “lolanthe” . CF 

10.  Hildreth  . Woods  In  Autumn — Overture . Fill 

(1.  Gounod . Prelude  to  Faust . OD 

42.  Holmes  . Calvacade — Overture  . Bar 

43.  Benter  . Habanera  . OD 

44.  Hildreth  . Society  Suite  . Fill 

45.  Bennett  . Manrico — Overture  . OD 

46.  O’Neill  . Mademoiselle  Coquette  Entr’acte . CF 

47.  Massenet  . Chorus  of  Romans . OD 

48.  Coate  . Eclipse — Overture  . Fill 

49.  Grieg  . Heart  Wounds  . CF 

50.  Morris  . Diana — Overture  . Dud 

51.  Atherton  . Springtime  . OD 

52.  Haiel  . Olive  Branch — Overture  . Fill 

53.  King  . The  Wanderer— Overture  . K1 

54.  Morris  . Naomi — Overture  . Dud 

55.  Grunenfelder  .  .Komet — Overture  . Dlx 

56.  Zamecnik  . Men  of  Sparta . Fox 

57.  Kreisler  . The  Old  Refrain  (Arr.  Roberts) . CF 

58.  DeDamater  ....  Colosseum— Overture  . Ru 

59.  Reynard  . Legend  of  a  Rose . Fox 

60.  Taylor  . The  Oracle — Overture  . CF 

61.  Haydn  . Suite  (Master  Series)  (Any  two  or 

three  selections)  . OS 

62.  Akimenko  . On  the  Volga — Overture . CF 

63.  Deppen  . In  the  Garden  of  To-Morrow . CH 

64.  Weber  . Suite  (any  two  selections) . GS 

65.  DeLamater  ....Melody  Parade — Set . Ru 

66.  Beethoven  . Suite  (Master  Series)  (Any  two  or 

three  selections)  . GS 

67.  Holmes  . Any  selection  from  Holmes  Band  Bk..CF 

68.  Chappell  . Any  selection  from  Chap.  Concert  Folio 

No.  2  (Class  A  &  B  material) . C!H 

Test  Pieces  for  Orchestra 

(National  and  State  Contests— ie3S) 

Each  orchestra  at  the  National  Contest  will  play  an 
assigned  composition  and  a  second  number  to  be  selected, 
as  specified  below,  from  the  selective  list.  A  similar  pro¬ 
gram  Is  recommended  for  the  state  contests. 

Orchestras  entering  the  National  may  play  a  short  Intro¬ 
ductory  number,  not  to  take  more  than  three  minutes,  and 
not  to  be  Judged. 

The  compositions  assigned  and  selective,  for  the  various 
classes  are  given  below. 

The  numerals  following  the  titles  refer  to  serial  number 
In  the  selective  list.  Letters  G  and  F  Indicate  instrumenta¬ 
tion  for  which  parts  are  provided  as  follows: 

G- — Grand  Orchestra  (full  symphonic  Instrumentation). 

F — Full  Orchestra  (1  or  2  flutes,  1  oboe,  2  clarinets,  1 
bassoon.  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  trombone,  drums  or  timpani 
and  stringsL 

National  Required  Pieces 
Clsu  A 

Weber  . Der  FreischUtz  Overture 

(Tobanl  arr.)  (6) _ CF  T347  G 

Osu  B 

Schubert  . Alphonso  and  Estrella 

Overture  (21) . CF  T744  G 

asu  C 

Mozart  . Allegro  from  Symphony 

No.  12  from  Mozart 
Suite  —  Master  Series 
(36)  . GS  F 

State  Contest  Pieces 

A  suggested  list  from  which  committees  in  charge  may 
choose  required  numbers  for  state  or  district  contests.  Al¬ 
ternative  selections  are  given  for  each  class. 

Class  A 

1.  Mendelssohn  ..Fingals  Cave  Overture 

(7)  . CF  T725  G 

2.  Borodin  . Prince  Igore  Ballet 

Music,  Part  II  (11).. GS  M118  G 

3.  Liszt  . Hungarian  Rhapsody 

No.  8  (12) . GS  M28  G 

Qass  B 

1.  Mozart  . Elute  Overture 

2.  Flotow  . Martha  Overture  (24KCF  T316 

3.  Delibes  . Ethiopian  Dance 

Class  C 

1.  Frazee  . Land  of  Romance  Over¬ 

ture  (47)  . WJ 

2.  Dasch  . Colonial  Dance  (48)... FS 

3.  Brahms  . Two  Waltzes  (60) . OD  Phil 

Qass  D 

1.  Clarke  . At  the  Spinet,  Minuet 

(61)  . 

2.  Goedicke  . Miniature  (56)  and 

Amani  . Minuet  Anclen  (57). 

3.  Elementary  Orchestra  Series  No. 

(Any  two  numbers)  (68) . GS 

4.  Schubert  . Schubert  Symphony 

Suite  (60) . G 

Selective  List  for  Orchestra 
(National  and  State  Orchestra  Contests) 

Graded  approximately  as  to  dlfllculty,  No.  1  being  most 
dltflcult.  Class  A  and  B  orchestras  may  select  from  the  first 


..CP 

T612 

G 

l.CTF 

T316 

G 

.CCTB 

Laur.  No.  9 

F 

er- 

.WJ 

SS 

P 

.  .FS 

F 

.  .OD 

Phil 

F 

t 

..CP 

N.  S.  3 

F 

.CCB 

Laur.  No.  11 

F 

3 

.  .GS 

Elem.  S 

F 

n  y 

,  .GH 

Appr.  S. 

P 

36  numbers  in  the  list.  Classes  C,  D  and  Junior  High  from 
the  entire  list.  State  committees  are  of  course  privileged 
to  stipulate  any  required  number  for  Classes  A  or  B,  even 
below  No.  36,  If  they  so  desire. 

Editions,  other  than  the  ones  specified,  may  be  used  with¬ 
out  penalty  providing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  or 
judges,  the  edition  substituted  is  not  of  less  difflculty  or 
musical  quality. 

Conductors’  full  scores  are  available  for  every  number  on 
the  list. 

Note:  Key  to  abbreviations  of  publishers’  names  is  given 
on  page  42.  Addresses  are  also  listed  for  the, benefit  of 
orchestra  leaders  who  cannot  secure  the  music  de'sired  from 
their  dealers. 


1.  Wagner  . W  o  t  a  n’s  B’arewell  & 

Magic  Fire  Charm.. CF  T1964 

2.  Liszt  . Les  Preludes  . CP  T1508 

3.  Wagner  . Siegfried’s  Funeral 

March  “Gotterdam- 
merung”  . CP  T248 

4.  Berlioz  . Benvenuto  Cellini  Over- 

tur©  CF*  T20S2 

5.  Wagner  . Meistersinger  Prelude. CP  T2120 

6.  Weber . Der  F’relschUtz  Over¬ 

ture  . CP  T347 

7.  Mendelssohn  ...Plngal’s  Cave  Overture 

. CP  T726 


8.  Rimsky- 

Korsakow. . 


9.  Rimsky- 

Korsakow. . 


10.  Rimsky- 

Korsakow. . 


.Grand  Paque  Russe 

Overture  . CP  T2003 


..Scheherazade  Suite,  3rd 

Mov’t  . CF  T2001 
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.Scheherazade  Suite,  2nd 

Mov’t  . CP  T1893 

11.  Borodin  . Prince  Igor  Ballet,  Part 

II  . GS  M118 

12.  Liszt  . Hungrarian  Rhapsody 

No.  6  . GS  M28 

13.  Beethoven  . Symphony  No.  1  (any 

mov’t)  . CF  No.  6 

14.  Thomas  . Mlgnon  Overture . CP  T1982 

15.  Gliere  . Russian  Sailor’s  Dance 

. AMP 

16.  Ippolitow- 

Ivanow  . Caucasian  Sketches 

(and  two  mov’ts)...CP  T1676 

17.  Mozart  . Jupiter  Symphony  (any 

mov’t)  . CP  No.  6 

18.  Mozart  . Don  Giovanni  Overture. GS  S.  O. 

19.  Bellini  . Norma  Overture . CP  T345 

20.  Rossini  . La  Gazza  Ladra  Over¬ 

ture  . CP  T1968 

21.  Schubert  . Alphonso  &  Estrella 

Overture  . CP 

22.  Beethoven  . King  Stephen  Overture 

. Bel-Haw 

23.  Mozart  . Magic  B7ute  Overture. CP  T612 

24.  Flotow  . Martha  Overture  . CP  T316 

25.  Haydn  . S,y  m  p  h  o  n  y  Militaire 

(2nd,  3rd  or  4th  mov’t) 
. CP  No.  11 

26.  Tschaikowsky. .  Valse  des  Fleurs . CF  T1600 

27.  Borodin  . On  the  Steppes  of  Cen¬ 

tral  Asia  . GS  G243 

28.  Saint-Saens  ....Bacchanals  from  Sam¬ 

son  &  Delilah . CF  T1784 

29.  Brahms  . Symphony  No.  2,  3rd 

mov’t  (Allegretto)..  .CP  T1971 

30.  Tschaikowsky ..  Andantino  in  mododl 

canzona  (4th  Sym¬ 
phony)  . CP  T1753 

31.  Stillman-Kelley .  At  the  Wedding  of 

Aladdin  and  the  Prin¬ 
cess,  from  Aladdin 
Suite  . GS 

32.  Nevln  . A  Day  in  Venice  Suite. "TP 

33.  Glinka  . Kamarlnskaja  . CP  T1365 

34.  Delibes  . Ethiopian  Dance . CCB  Laur.  No.  9 

35.  Busch  . In  the  Woodland  Suite 

j5*g 

36.  Mozart  . Allegro  from  12'th'  Sym¬ 

phony,  Mozart  Suite.. GS  M.  S. 

37.  Symphony  Series,  Program  One  (any 

number)  . SB 

38.  Demarest . Sunrise  at  Sea . Wit 

39.  Schubert  . Ballet  Music  from  Rosa¬ 

munds  . OD 

40.  Old  ETngllsh. ..  .Three  Morris  Dances..  OD 

41.  Beethoven  . Country  Dance . OD 

42.  Bach  . Bach  Suite  (Any  three 

nos.)  . GS  M.  S. 

43.  Schumann  . Schumann  Suite  (Any  3 

nos.)  . GS  M.  S. 

44.  Moszkowski  ...Serenata  . BPW 

45.  Kriens  . Felicitation  Valse  Lente 

. OD  Phil 

46.  Akimanko  . On  the  Volga  Overture. CTP  N.  R  No.  9 

47.  Frazee  . Land  of  Romance  Over¬ 

ture  . WJ 

48.  Dasch  . Colonial  Dance . FS 

49.  Bicl'ford  . Novelette  . (3CB 

50.  Brahms  . Two  Waltzes . OD 

51.  Clarke  . At  the  Spinet,  Minuet.. CP 

52.  Sibelius  . In  a  Mournful  Mood...CF 

53.  Felix  . .'Tyrollenne  . .OD 

54.  Thompson  . Danse  Petite . BFW 

55.  Lully  . Gavotte  in  D  Minor... OD 

56.  Goedicke  . Miniature  & . CCB 

57.  Amani  . Ancien  Minuet  . CCB 

58.  Elementary  Orch.  Series  No.  4  (Any  two 

numbers)  . GS 

59.  Elementary  Series  No.  3  (Any  two  num¬ 

bers)  . GS 

60.  Schubert  . Schubert  Symphony 

Suite  . GH  Appr.  S. 


Phil  S. 
Phil  S. 
Phil  S. 


Phil 

N.  S.  No.  3 
P.  H.  S.  34 
Phil 

Phil 


Elem.  S. 
El.  Ser. 
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IT  PAYS  TO 
START  RIGHT! 

Buy  a  standard  flute  at 
the  outset! 

Avoid  expensive  trade- 
ins! 

Instruments  should  aid, 
not  handicap  players! 

Honest  workmanship 
counts! 

Correct  scale  is  impor¬ 
tant! 

The  best  is  always  cheap¬ 
est  in  the  end! 

Haynes  flutes  are  known 
and  used  the  world 
over! 

WHY?— They  are  A-1 
instruments! 

(Catalog  sent  upon  request) 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  COMPANY 

108  Maggacfausetts  Avenue, 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Key  to  PabliMheni 

AB — American  Book  Co.,  88  Lexing¬ 
ton  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

AMP — Associated  Music  Publishers, 
25  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y^  C. 

Bar — C.  L.  Barnhouse,  Oskaloosa,  la. 

Bel — Belwin,  Inc.,  42  W.  23rd  St., 
N.  Y.  C. 

CCB — C.  C.  Birchard  &  Co.,  221  Colum¬ 
bus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CBet — Cundy-Bettoney  Co.,  106  Chest¬ 
nut  St.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  Mass. 

CF — Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  Cooper 

Square,  N.  Y.  C. 

CH — Chappel-Harms,  Inc.,  62  W.  45th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dix  —  Dixie  Music  House,  320  So. 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

FMll — Fillmore  Music  House,  528  Elm 
St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Fox — Sam  Fox  Publishing  Co.,  158  W. 
45th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

FS — H.  T.  FitrSimons  Co.,  23  E.  Jack- 
son  Blvd.,  Chicago. 

GH — Gamble  Hinged  Music  Co.,  228 
So.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

GS — G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  3  East  43rd 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Haw — Hawkes  &  Son,  Inc.,  Belwin, 
Inc.,  Agents,  43  W.  23rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ki— K.  L.  King  Music  House,  Ft. 
Dodge,  Iowa. 

Lud — Ludwig  Music  Publishing  Co., 
The  Arcade,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

OD — Oliver  Dltson  Co.,  Inc.,  359 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ric— G.  RicOrdi  &  Co.,  12  W.  45th 
St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Ru — Rubank,  Inc.,  736  S.  Campbell 
Ave.,  Chicago. 

SB — Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  39  Division 
St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

TP — Theodore  Presser  Co.,  1712-14 
Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wit— M.  Witmark  &  Sons,  619  W. 
64th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

WJ — Walter  Jacobs,  Inc.,  120  Boyl¬ 
ston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BFW— B.  F.  Wood  Music  Co.,  88  St. 
Stephen  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


WELCOME  to  my  famous  Bargain  Countarl  After  a  nice  long  vacation,  I  am  sura 
you  are  all  just  "rarin'  to  go"  into  the  high  school  band,  orchestra,  or  both.  And 
you  surely  will  be  needing  a  horn,  a  reed,  or  somethingl  This  summer  I  picked  up 
some  exceptionally  fine  bargains  which  I  am  offering  to  you  below.  Look  them 
over  carefully — isn't  there  something  you  could  use?  If  so,  write  these  advertisers 
today — they  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Gretchen  Preuss. 


35  WORDS  FOR  *1.00 


SITUATION  WANTED:  Band-director,  ex¬ 
pert  cornetist.  Desires  location  in  a  community 
needing  a  competent  director.  German  Catholic, 
good  appearance  and  personality,  middle  age, 
and  single.  Invite  correspondence  of  both 
sexes.  Will  go  anywhere.  Herman  C.  Metier, 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  General  Delivery. 

WANTED:  Flute,  French  Horn,  Clarinet,  alto 
and  bass  Clarinets,  and  other  band  instruments. 
Prefer  standard  make  instruments,  and  must  be 
in  excellent  condition.  B.  B.  Wyman,  1616 
Glen  Park  Drive,  Champaign,  Illinois. _ 

ARRANGERS  NOTICE:  Write  new  songs 
and  marches  for  your  school.  Arrange  them  for 
your  band  and  orchestra.  You  can  do  this 
easily  and  professionally  with  our  modem 
twen^r  lesson  course.  Full  information  free. 
E^.  Chenette,  DeKalb,  Illinois. _ 

ATTENTION :  Save  on  your  band  budget. 
Buy  used  music  for  class  work.  Three  thousand 
standard  band  arrangements  from  marches  to 
operas.  Foreign  and  domestic  publications  at 
half  price.  No  jazx.  Free  lists  to  department 
heads  only.  D.  C.  Ryan,  114  No.  Normal 
Street.  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. _ 

ATTENTION :  Put  a  glistening  shine  on  your 
band  or  orchestra  instrument  this  winter  with 
a  marvelous  “Wonder  _  Polishing  Cloth”  I  It 
polishes  your  brass,  nickel,  silver,  and  gold 
like  new !  Rush  two  dimes  for  one  cloth,  or 
three  dimes  for  two  coths.  You’ll  be  more  than 
satisfied.  Colombia,  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania. 

ATTENTION :  Correct  method  of  playing 
cornet,  trumpet,  violin,  taught  by  correspond¬ 
ence;  also  professional  advice  etc.  Send  name 
and  address  to  Musician,  Box  No.  156,  Sioux 
Falls.  Sooth  Dakota. _ 

ATTENTION :  Easy  clarinet  solos  with  piano 
accompaniments,  written  for  the  clarinet  by  a 
teacher  of  the  instrument.  Endorsed  by  music 
supervisors  and  teachers  everywhere.  Starter’s 
Waltz,  grsde  Yi ;  Valse  Jeanette,  grade  1 ; 
Junior  Intermezzo,  grade  1 ;  Valse  Jtunita, 

frade  1;  Geraldine  Caprice,  grade  1^.  Price 
5c  each  copy.  Excellent  civinet  reeds  for  65c 
a  dozen.  Several  of  tbe  best  known  brands  of 
clarinet  reeds  $1.00  a  dozen,  (assorted)  while 
they  last.  M.  A.  Trippett,  Bartlesville,  Okla¬ 
homa^ _ 

ATTENTION :  Band  instruments  repaired. 

Saxophones  and  clarinets  overhauled  and  re¬ 
padded.  Mouthpieces  built  to  order.  Also  some 
good  bargains  in  used  instruments.  T.  M. 
Koeder,  721  School  Avenue,  Naperville,  Illinois. 

ATTENTION:  Minstrel  show — Complete  from 
opening  chorus  to  grand  finale,  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.  Opening  chorus  alone  worth  $10.00.  List 
music  and  playlets  and  unique  novelty  song- 
card  for  3c  stamp.  Rialto  Publishers,  Dept. 
SM,  1658  Broadway,  New  York. _ 

ATTENTI O  N :  Schools — Players — Teachers  1 
Many  of  the  hardo-'to-get  rebuilt  instruments 
on  hand  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Mention 
your  needs.  Up-to-date  list  not  ready.  Also 
some  bargains  in  corps  equipment.  A  few 
agents  wanted.  Wallace  Music  House,  4236 
Wilcox  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois. _ 

REEDS:  Oboe  reeds,  band  made,  70c  each  and 
your  old  tube;  three  for  $2.00;  six  for  $3.85. 
N’o  better  reeds  obtainable  at  any  price;  tested 
carefully  befme  sending  out.  Russell  Saunders, 
Elkhorn.  Wisconsin. _ 

REEDS:  Tbe  Litke  bassoon  reeds.  All  hand 
made;  especially  selected  cane.  Produce  a  won¬ 
derful  tone.  Price  $1.00  each,  or  three  reeds 
for  $2.50.  Also  for  sale — Heckel  and  Heckel 
system  bassoon.  P.  Litke,  3078  Hull  Avenue, 
Bronx.  New  York. _ 


BASSOON  REEDS:  Hand  made  from  choice 
cane  and  each  reed  tested.  Price  $4.00  six 
reeds,  $7.50  dozen,  postage  prepaid.  John  E. 
FerrdI,  3148-A  South  (Irand  Blvd.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  (Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.) 


FOR  SALE:  (Harinets — Write  me  before  you 
buy,  and  save  money.  I  play  and  know  the 
clarinet — tell  me  what  kind  yon  want.  Have 
gcKid  French  clarinet  reeds,  12  for  $1.00.  W. 
G.  Hlavin,  3547  East  161st  Street,  Cleveland, 

Ohio. _ 

FOR  SALE:  A  fine  collection  of  old  and  new 
violins.  Write  for  prices.  C.  E.  Grover,  Violin 

and  box  maker,  Superior.  Wisconsin. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Rare,  old,  violins,  real  values; 
prices  low,  no  fake  valuation  certificates,  three 
day  trUl.  $25.00  to  $500.00.  R.  K.  Bird,  Wau- 
toma,  Wisconsin. _ 

VIOLINS:  De^,  Mellow,  Soulful — on  easy 
credit  terms.  High  grade,  wonderful  instru¬ 
ments  of  my  own  make.  Development  of  niaiw 
years’  expertness.  Write  for  book.  Gustav  S. 
Henning,  301  Fisher  Studio,  Seattle,  Washing¬ 
ton. 


FOR  SALE:  Bargains  in  professional  strings; 
per  set; — Violin  $1.00 — Viola  $1.25 — Cello 
$3.00^ Bass  $6.75 — Banjo  3Sc — Mandolin  35c 
— Guitar  45c.  Karl  W.  Stade,  Yeagertown,  Pa. 
FOR  SALE:  Clarinet  B  flat,  Bnescher  True- 
Tone,  silve^  one  piece  Boehm,  practically  new 
-—$55.00.  Trombone-Holton  Revelation,  Burn¬ 
ished  gold,  full  engraved  bell,  exceptionally  easy 
bowing — $65.00.  Instruments  low  pitch  with 
cases.  Bargains.  Fred  Mclnnis,  Mt.  Morris, 
Illinois. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Ed.  Kruspe  double  horn,  low 
pitch,  German  silver  finish  with  case.  Will  con¬ 
sider  a  good  baritone  for  part  pay,  and  the 
balance  cash.  A.  H.  Hassler,  Princetown, 
Illinois. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Cundy-Bettoney  Silver  Band 
Flute,  $60.00 ;  Cundy-Bettoney  silver  orchestra 
piccolo,  $50.00  or  will  sell  the  two  together  for 
$100.00.  Both  in  first  class  condition.  Mrs.  W. 
D.  Rundlett,  198  Bruce  Street,  Lawrence, 
Massachusetts. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Bai^ains  in  new  and  used  in¬ 
struments,  C.  G.  Conn  recording  bass,  sousa- 
phone,  saxophones,  string  basses,  trumpets, 
piano  accordions.  Write  to  me  for  what  you 
need;  I  have  it.  Jos^h  Jiran,  1333  W.  18th 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

FOR  SALE:  100  Grey  Cadet  Band  Coats, 
U.OO  each.  Caps  $1.00.  Military  Cadet  uni¬ 
forms.  R«ulation  and  I^ion  style  Band  coats. 
Other  uniforms.  Bargain  prices.  Circular  free. 
Jandorf,  172  West  81st  Street,  New  York,  New 

York. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Bargains!  Musicians’  mess  jack¬ 
ets,  $2.00;  black,  white,  pearl  buttons;  white 
mess  jackets,  best  grade  $5.00,  next  $3.00,  lead¬ 
ers  $3.00;  orchestra  coats,  double-breasted,  blue 
$2.00;  regulation  band  coats  blue  $2.50;  c^s, 
new  $1.50.  Free  lists.  Wallace,  2416  North  Hal- 

sted,  Chicago,  Illinois. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Conn  long  model  cornet,  silver 
plated,  gold  inside  bell,  with  case.  Perfect 
condition  $20.00.  One  real  old  violin,  label 
1769,  excellent  tone  and  even  scale,  rare  bar¬ 
gain  $9.00.  Weston,  37  Cedar  Street,  Marble- 
head,  Massachusetts. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Bassoon,  Carl  Fischer,  Heckel 
system,  beautiful  instrument,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion,  practically  like  new,  complete  with  case 
— $75.00.  Express  C.  O.  D.  five  days’  trail. 
John  E.  Ferrell.  3148-A  South  Grand  Blvd., 

St.  Louis.  Missouri. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Snare  drum  4x14  Leedy,  sep¬ 
arate  tension  $12.50.  This  is  new.  Bargain. 
Conn  cornet  silver-plated  in  case  $22.00.  Over 
200  bargains  in  used  instruments.  Write  and 
ask  me  about  them.  Mrs.  Arvine  C.  Kindinger, 
520  North  Thoman  Street.  Crestline,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE:  Will  sell  very  reasonably  the 
following :  3  Buescher  trumpets,  King;gold 

trumpet.  Conn  trumpet.  Silver  comet,  iGng- 
Silver  cornet.  Soprano  Sax.  All  above  low 
pitch  in  fine  cases.  Also  have  3  violins,  1  cello 
to  sell.  Musician,  Box  No.  156,  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota. 


FLASHING  ACROSS  i  THE  CONTINENT! 


HEAR  THE  THRILLING  STRAINS  OF 


FRANK  SIMON 
Celebrated  Band¬ 
master  and 
'America’s  Foremost 
Cornetist” 


AND 

HIS 

FAMOUS 


N.  B.  C.  EVERY  SUNDAY 

STARTING  SEPT.  30th 


6:30-7  P.  M.,  Eastern  Std.  Time 
5:30-6  P.  M.  Central  Std.  Time 
TUNE  IN  YOUR  FAVORITE 
N.B.C.  STATION 


WEAF— New  York 
WEEI— Boston 
Wnc— Harttord 
WJAR — Providence 
WTAG— Worcester 
WCSH— Portland 
WFI-WUT— 

Philadelphia 
WFBR— Baltimore 
WRC — ^Washinxton 
WGY — Schenectady 
WBEN— Buffalo 
WCAE— Pittsliurrh 
WT AM — ClevebuM 
WWJ— Detroit 
WLW— Cincinnati 
WMAQ — Chicago 
KSD^t.  Louis 
WOC-WHO- 

Des  Moines 
WOW— Onudia 
WDAF— Kansas  Qty 
KVOO-Tulsa 
WKY— Oklahoma  City 
WFAA-WBAP— 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth 
KPRC-Houston 
WOAl — San  Antonio 
K  TBS— Shreveport 
KTHS — Hot  Springs 


“The  KING  in¬ 
struments  in  my 
band  are  giving 
genuine  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  me,  and 
the  players  of 
them  are  most 
enthusiastic  over 
the  many  refine¬ 
ments  built  into 
them. 


“As  for  the  silver 
bell  ‘Master  Mod¬ 
el’  comet  that  I 
play,  I  can  wish 
for  nothing  bet¬ 
ter.  It  contains 
everything  I  ever 
hoped  to  find  in 
a  comet.” 


The  glorious  rich  tone  of  Frank  Simon's  cornet  playing  is  famous  wherever  cornet  playing  is  known.  Keenly 
discriminating  as  he  is.  he  chose  the  KING  Master  Model  Comet  with  Sterling  Silver  Bell  after  trying  all 
standard  makes  during  the  same  teat.  To  confirm  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  superb  playing  qualities  of  the 
KING,  he  invited  the  principal  soloists  of  his  own  great  band  to  make  "blindfold"  tests.  And  the  KING 
won  every  time!  That  was  over  four  years  ago.  Since  then,  the  brasses  and  saxophones  of  the  SIMON 
BAND,  with  only  two  exceptions,  have  been  plasring  KINGS  exclusively,  which  Conductor  Simon  believes 
has  added  to  the  magnificent  sonority  of  tone  for  which  the  band  is  renowned.  You  too,  can  have  this  same 
satisfying  experience.  TRY  A  KING! 


FRANK  SIMON. 


See  your  near- 


f*  Free  Trial 
k'  vritbout 

f.  obligation. 

I  The  NEW  Km 


The  comet  that  won  the  recognition  and 
endorsement  of  the  tvorld’s  foremost 
Corneti«t«  and  Bandmasters 


^6tec  fHoliel  Cornet 

T^u  Cornet  U  a  worthy  successor  to  the  famous  < 

**Master  Model**  which  attained  leadership  by  its  €13 
fascinating  playing  qualities,  its  perfect  tone  and  intonation. 
Retaining  these  essential  featires  we  lowered  the  valves,  chani^ 
the  tuning  device  and  addkd  a  new  bell  rim  which  together  with 
the  modernistic  bracing,  makes  it  a  comet  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 


The  H,  N.  White  CoCP 

S225  Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I  am  interested  in  the  new  “King” 
I  see  and  try  one  without  obligation. 


THE  H.  N.  WHITE  CO. 

INSTRUMENTS 

FnwI  5225  Superior  Ave.,  CleveUnd,  Ohio 


WHAT  MAKES  CHAMPIONS? 
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